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Potes. 


MADAME DE JAMES ILL. 


How often have I thought of Horace Walpole 
when opening, volume after volume, M. Hachette’s 
admirable edition of Madame de Sévigné! What 
would the English nobleman say if he could only 


SEVIGNE AND KING 


see this new monument raised to the memory of 


her whom he called Notre Dame de Livry? If 
he could enjoy the mutilated prose of the Cheva- 
lier de Perrin, find charms in a style which scru- 
pulous critics and commentators had corrected (!) 
and revised, let us imagine with what delight he 
would hail these handsome octavos, typographi- 
cally immaculate, containing the text of the im- 
mortal letters, such as Madame de Sévigné wrote 
them, judiciously illustrated with notes, com- 
pleted by an index, and introduced by a biogra- 
phical preface which leaves nothing unsaid that 
ought to be said! 

It is not my intention, however, to go through 
all the merits of this edition. I must not forget 
that English literature is the 
“N. & Q.,” and that foreign topics should be dis- 
cussed here only so far as they are connected with 
the belles lettres, politics, history, or archeology 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. I shall, therefore, limit myself to a few 
extracts from Madame de Sévigné’s correspon- 
dence bearing upon English facts, and thus give 


attributed to | 


great object of 


an idea of the information which that work can 
supply on characters and events in English 
history. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in the 
annals of the seventeenth century is certainly the 
Revolution, which ended in the dethronement of 
James II. It affected the. policy of France to a 
considerable degree, and its different vicissitudes 
could not but be closely watched by the court of 
Versailles. We find, accordingly, that it occupies 
a prominent place in Madame Sévigge’ s amusing 
gossip, and from letter to letter we can watch its 
progress : — 

“ The Prince of Orange has declared himself the pro- 
tector of the religion of England, and he asks for the 
young prince (James, Prince of Wales, born June 20, 
1688) in order to bring him up in that faith: that is a 
very serious business, Several lords have gone over to 
him.” — Letter 1069, vol. viii. p. 199. 

On October 13, Madame de Sévigné, who had 
heard, no doubt, of the intended expedition against 
the king, writes thus to Madame de Grignan : — 

“The Prince of Orange, it is hoped, has taken false 
measures, and the King of England will defeat him 
thoroughly. He has spoken to his lords, allowed full 
liberty to those who are well disposed, and revived the 
lovalty of the faithful. He has declared absolute freedom 
of conscience, and appointed the Count de Roye to com- 
mand his cavalry ; as this gentleman is a good Calvinist, 
the English are satisfied.”—Letter 1071, viii, 206. 


We may notice here, that Count de Roye did 
not accept the post to which James II. had ap- 
XK jinted him. According to Dangeau (Journal, 

Noy. 10, 1688), “il s’en est excusé sur ce que, ne 
sachant pas l’anglois, il n’étoit pas propre a 
donner des ordres & cette nation-la.” 

The storm which obliged the Prince of Orange 
to defer his landing appears as a kind of fayour- 
able omen; and the amiable Marquise, together 
with her friends and all the denizens of Versailles, 
hopes to the end on behalf of James II. 

“ We consider that the Prince of Orange has lost his 
masts, ‘The drinking-water which he had on board 
his ships is spoilt. Out of the vessels which he had 
sent to try and corrupt a part of the English fleet — 


| vessels which would certainly have been defeated if they 


had come to close quarters—five or six were separated 
from the rest by the wind. The king has conciliated 
everybody by relaxing a little, as far as freedom of con- 
science is concerned, God has hitherto protected him.”— 
Letter 1074 (Oct, 20), viii. 216. 

‘It is believed that the Prince of Orange has em- 
barked, but the wind is so good a Catholic that hitherto 
the fleet has not been able to set sail. The prince, it is 
said, is accompanied by M, de Schomberg,—a great mis- 
fortune both for that Marshal and for ourselves.”— Letter 
1082, viii. 243. 

Madame de Sévigné refers to the same subject 
in another letter, dated November 5: — 

“It is said that the Prince 
and that several shots have been heard; but the same 
news has so often been repeated that I do not give it yet 
as certain.” —Letter 1084, viii. 247. 


of Orange has embarked, 
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All sorts of false rumours were evidently got 
up by those who felt strongly on behalf of James 
II., and who persisted in hoping against hope. 

“ The prince’s wife is a Tullia. She has empowered 
her husband to take possession of the throne of England, 
which it is said is her inheritance ; and, if her husband is 
killed (for her imagination is not delicate), M. de Schom- 
berg has received authority to take possession in her 
name, What do you think of a hero who sullies thus 
painfully the end of so glorious a life? He saw the ship 


on board which he was to go sink before his eyes; and | 


as the prince and he went last, following the fleet which 
was under sail*in the most beautiful weather, when they 
saw all of a sudden the frightful storm burst out, they 
returned to port: the prince suffering much from his 
asthma, and M. de Schomberg exceedingly disappointed. 
Only twenty-six vessels returned, the rest having been 


seattered in the direction of either Norway or Boulogne. | 


M. @’Aumond (the governor of Boulogne) has sent a 
message to the king, stating that he had seen ships tossed 
about by the wind, and a few wrecks. A small ship 
containing nine hundred men perished under the eyes of 
the Prince of Orange (this fact is contradicted by Dan- 
geau, who says, in a note to his journal: “Cet article des 
neuf cents Anglois ne s'est point trouvé vrai”), Finally, 
the hand of God has evidently weighed down upon this 
fleet.” Letter 1084 (Nov. 8), viii. 249, 250. 

My next quotation is a short one from a letter 
of Bussy Rabutin, dated Nov. 14. It is curious 
as having been erased in the autograph MS., no 
doubt because subsequent events contradicted the 
statement it contains : — 

“ T have a good opinion of the King of England ; he is 
at least quite as brave as the Prince of Orange, and, up 
to the present time, he has not been so unfortunate,”— 
Letter 1087, viii. 259. 

The Prince of Orange, however, had landed 
safely at Torbay, and marched upon Exeter; 
where he entered on November 19, and where he 
was still when Madame de Sévigné wrote to her 
daughter a letter, from which we quote a scrap :— 

“ We are expecting with impatience news from Eng- 
land. The prince has landed; the king’s army is con- 
siderable ; hitherto nothing has gone wrong with him: if 
matters continue thus, he will swallow his rash enemy. 
We fear M. de Schomberg’s good fortune and his capa- 
city.” — Letter 1093 (Nov. 26), viii. 285. 


The wretched monarch left Salisbury Decem- 


ber 4, and arrived in London on the 6th; his | 


movements affording to the French quidnuncs 
plenty of food for speculation. 

“ The King of England has returned to London, ap- 
parently abandoned by his most faithful friends, He was 
suffering from a severe bleeding of the nose. If he had 
been where he purposed going, they would have delivered 
him up to the aaes of Orange. He has been urged to 
promise a free parliament for next month: many people 
say that it is his certain ruin. His son-in-law, the Prince 
of Denmark, and his other daughter, who is another 
Tullia, and whom I call La Demoiselle de Danemark 
(allusion to the old romance of Amadis), are gone to meet 
that scourge, the Prince of Orange. It is said that the 
little prince is not at Portsmouth, where people thought 
he was besieged. His flight will, one day, form a fit sub- 
ject for a novel. No one doubts but that the king will 
take to flight likewise. The Prince of Orange is thus 
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| master and protector, and soon something worse, unless 

a miracle happens.”—Letter 1103, viii. 324, 325. 

It is well known that Lauzun, who had incurred 
the displeasure of Louis XIV. on account of his 
affairs with Mademoiselle de Montpensier, ren- 
dered the greatest assistance to James II. during 
the few days which immediately preceded that 
monarch’s escape from England. Madame de 

| Sévigné thus alludes to the circumstance : — 

* No one speaks of any thing else but of the departure 
of the Queen of England. She has begged to be allowed 
to breathe a little at Boulogne, till she receives news oi 
the king her husband. He has left England, nor does 
| anybody know where he is gone. The king has sent to 
| that queen three carriages, sedan-chairs, pages, footmen, 
cuards, with a lieutenant and some officers. M. de Lau- 
zun must be delighted with this adventure, in which he 
has displayed spirit, judgment, diligence, and courage ; 
and finally, he has found the way of taking the road to 
Versailles by passing through London.” — Letter 1112, 
viii. 359, 


Proper names are often sadly misspelt in Ma- 
dame de Sévigné’s letters. 

“ The King of England, it is said, has been taken whilst 
attempting to escape: he is at Vittal—I cannot write 
that name (some editions give Viltal, Vital, Witheal, 
Withall). He has his captain of the guards, his guards, 
lords at his levée, in short a great many honours; but 
he is closely watched. The Prince of Orange is on 
the other side of the garden, at Saint-Jem (St. Jems in 
one edition). The parliament will be held. May God 
guide that ship! The Queen of England will be here 
Wednesday.”—Letter 1116, viii. 380, 


The conduct of the Prince of Orange compelled 
the French royalists to alter the opinion they had 
conceived of him : — 

* As for the flight of the king, it seems that the Prince 
of Orange wished it. He sent him to Exeter, where he 
wanted him to go. The front of the house was closely 
guarded, but all the back doors wide open. The prince 
would not cause the death of his father-in-law. He is in 
London in the place of the king, and without assuming 
the title. He only wants to re-establish the religion 
which he believes to be good, and to maintain the laws of 
| the kingdom, without shedding a drop of blood. That is 

just the opposite of what we thought he would do; the 
— of view are very different. In the meanwhile, the 
ing does for these English majesties wonderful things. . . 
He went to meet the queen with all his household, and a 
hundred carriages with six horses each. When he per- 

| ceived the carriage of the Prince of Wales, he alighted 
from his own, and would not allow the child—who, it is 
| said, is as beautiful as an angel—to get out; but went to 
him, and kissed him affectionately. He then ran to meet 
the queen, who had alighted: he saluted her, spoke to her 
for some time, placed her at his right hand in his car- 
riage, and introduced to her Monseigneur and Monsieur, 
who were likewise in the same carriage. He then took 
her to Saint-Germain, where she found herself provided 
for exactly as the queen, with all sorts of wearing ap- 
parel, and a very rich casket containing six thousand 
louis dor. The next day, the King of England was to 
arrive: his majesty waited for him at Saint-Germain. 
He (James II.) arrived late, because he came from Ver- 
sailles., The king went to meet him as far as the ex- 
tremity of the guard-room. The King of England stooped 
much, as if he had wished to embrace bis majesty’s 
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knees: the king prevented him from doing so, and em- 
braced him three or four times very cordially, They 
spoke together in a low tone of voice for a quarter of an 
hour. The king introduced Monseigneur, Monsieur, the 
— of the blood, and Cardinal de Bonzi. He then 
took James II. to the queen, who had some difficulty to 
restrain her tears. They talked together for some time, 
then they all went to see the Prince of Wales, in whose 
room they stopped a few minutes. The king then left 
them, saying: ‘This is your house; when I come you 
will do me the honours of it, and I shall do you the 
honours of Versailles when you come.’”—JLefter 1121, 
viii. 397 —400. 

Now that we have fairly installé James II. | 
under the protection of Le Grand Monarque, we | 
shall take leave both of him and, for the present, 
of our amusing gossip—Madame de Sévigné. | 

Gustave Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


CADGER LITERATURE. 

Some very curious and interesting information 
as to the character and habits of the vagrant class 
is to be found in the reports made to the President 
of the Poor Law Board by the Inspectors, re- 
cently laid before Parliament. It seems that the 
walls and doors of the vagrant wards of many 
workhouses contain frequent notices of visits made 
by “‘cadgers,” and information for the guidance of 
their “ pals.” Some of these I have culled for the 
amusement of your readers. 

The bad character of Congleton Workhouse, 
near Sandbach, is thus recorded : — 


“Oh, Sandbach, thou art no catch, 
For like heavy bread, a damned bad batch, 
A nice new suit for all tear-ups, 
And stones to crack for refractory pups.” 


Seisdon Union, at Trysull, is in better odour — 


“ Dry bread in the morning, ditto at night, 

Keep up your pecker and make it all right. 
Certainly the meals are paltry and mean, 

But the beds are nice and clean ; 

Men, don’t tear these beds, sheets, or rugs, 

For there are neither lice, fleas, or bugs 

At this little clean union at Trysull. 

But still at this place there is a drawback, 

And now I will put you on the right track, 

For I would as soon lodge here as in Piccadilly, 
If along with the bread they gave a drop of skilly, 
At this little clean union at Trysull. 

So I tell you again, treat this plac e with respect, 
And instead of abusing, pray do it protect, 

For to lodge here one night is certainly a treat, 
At this little clean union at Trysull.” 

The writer of the above is one “ Bow Street,” 
who would appear to be the Laureate of the 
Cadger tribe. Here are some further effusions of 
his: — 

“ Stafford, land of wax and lapstones, 
Heel-balls, wax, and leather ; 
Where the broth is made of bones, 
Where the cobblers face all weather, 


Where the stove is seldom lighted, 
Where the rugs are daily boxed, 
Where the tramps are daily righted, 
And out of their grub are foxed.” 
Another record of his Staffordshire experience : 
“ My unfortunate friends, pray look around, 
And tell me for what this place is renowned ; 
The room is large, but the windows are small, 
But that don’t much matter at all at all, 
A pint of skilly for your supper you drink, 
But of sleep you cannot get a wink. 
You may lay on the boards or the chilly floor, 
About as warm as a North American shore. 
The old bed is full of fleas all alive : 
I killed in number about five times five. 
They are not poor, but all thorough-bred, 
And before morning you will wish they were all dead ; 
And by this and by that it plainly is clear, 
This is the worst relief in all Staffordshire.” 

After a visit probably to the neighbouring gaol 
of Stafford, “ Bow Street,” who has studied Tom 
Hood, thus upon the walls of the Tramp Ward of 
Newport Union, records his impression of — 

“ A Prison. 
“ No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 
No sky, no earthly blue, 
No distant looking r view, 
No road, no street, 
No t’other side the way, 
No dawn, no dark, 
No proper time of day, 
No end to any row, 
No top to any steeple, 
No indication where to go, 
No sight of familiar people, 
No cheerfulness, no healthy ease, 
No butterflies, 
Nor yet no bees.” 

I must reserve for a future Number specimens 

of the different notices. Purir 8. Kine. 


WILLLAM, FIRST EARL OF STIRLING: 
BATTLE OF BROOKLYN. 

Amongst the most distinguished of the colo- 
nists who took up arms against Britain was Wil- 
liam, Earl of Stirling. We give him the title 
as he always retained it, and because de jure 
he had established, according to the forms au- 
thorised by the law of Scotland, his right to the 
dignity by service as the collateral heir male of 
the first earl, in whose charters of creation there 
was a remainder to heirs male whatsoever. 

A short time ago I found his lordship as a 
“ Rebel Chief ” introduced as one of the dramatis 
persone in — 

“ The Battle of Brooklyn : a Farce of Two Acts as it 
was performed at Long Island on Tuesday the 27th of 
August, 1776, by the Representatives of the Tyrants of 
America assembled at Philadelphia, Edin. 1776.’ 

This drama, which is not noticed in the Biogra- 
phia Dramatica, appears to have been privately 
printed. 
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The earl is represented as remarkably fond of 
brandy. He is made throughout a sort of Merry 
Andrew addicted to all sorts of vice, accusations 
which naturally create a belief that the author 
had some private pique against the noble lord. 
It is remarkable that nothing is said derogatory 
to the character of Washington, another leading 
person of the drama, and who, as commander of the 
revolutionists, might be expected to have been 
severely dealt with. Is anything known about 
this singular “ farce,” which is not without a cer- 
tain degree of cleverness. 

Lord Stirling, who had established his propin- 
quity by service in the spring of 1759, according 
to the Scotish forms of proceedings, expected to 
have had his title recognised by government. 
Indeed, had his case occurred before the Union, 
there can hardly be a question that his peerage 
would have been recognised. His lordship hesi- 
tated to prosecute his claims before a committee 
of privileges, as he was apprehensive that govern- 
ment would throw obstacles in the way of de- 
mands which might have arisen had his title been 
established. 

It was, therefore, not to be wondered at that 
the earl took no steps under the remit from the 
Crown to the House of Lords, May 2, 1759; and 
that upon the order subsequently issued to lay 
down the title, of March 10, 1762, he renounced 
all connection with the country of his origin, and 
ultimately took up arms for the insurgents. 

An interesting life of Lord Stirling was pub- 
lished for the New Jersey Historical Society in 
1847, written by his grandson, William Alexan- 
der Buer, LL.D., containing selections from the 
earl’s correspondence. As his lordship left no 
sons, the title in this line of the Alexanders has 
failed. It is still open to any collateral heir male 
proving his pedigree to claim the honours. Had 
matters been adjusted by the Crown with the 
American earl as to the rights arising out of the 
peculiar terms of the original royal charters to the 
old earls, it may be presumed that the demands 
made by the person claiming at present the earl- 
dom of Stirling would never have been heard of. 


J. M. 


Free Pustiec Lrerarres.—In Triibner’s Ame- 
rican and Oriental Literary Record, dated July 2, 
1866, I find the following : — 

“ Until the passing of Mr. Ewart’s Act in 1850, for en- 
abling town councils to establish public libraries and 
museums, England had the unhappy pre-eminence of 
being without a single strictly free public library.” 

This statement is entirely destitute of founda- 
tion. The Chetham Library was established in 


1655 as a free public library, having been founded 
by Humphrey Chetham, a Manchester merchant, 
and endowed with a sum of money which was 
invested in real property, now amounting to about 
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600/. per annum ; and has continued so ever since, 
being the first free public library in the British 
Empire, and, as far as my inquiries have ascer- 
tained, the first in Europe. 

BIBLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


DEFOE ON MAYPOLES.— 

“ What's not destroyed by Time’s unsparing hand ? 

Where’s Troy? and where’s the Maypole in the 

Strand ? "—Art of Politics. 

I was lately much amused, while reading Wil- 
son’s Memoirs of Defoe, by the remarks of the 
latter on Maypoles. He says: — 

“Tmmediately on the Restoration, one of the first de- 
monstrations the people gave of the liberty they enjoyed, 
in all manner of excesses, was the erecting of Maypoles 
What riot and revelling ensued 
is a melancholy tale, and I choose rather to bury than 
revive the memory of it. I am far from arguing against 
innocent diversions and the ordinary sports and pastimes 
of the people; recreations are, without doubt, as lawful 
in themselves as labours, and in some cases as useful; 
but the Maypole recreation was generally the excursions 
of the flagon. I omit very willingly the profaneness of 
its original, and believe the country lads and lasses may 
as innocently dance around a Maypole as anywhere 
else ; but the objection is that, when the extravagances 
of church exultation appear, they generally show them- 
selves in giving a greater swing to immorality than any 
other people ; rather prompting vice than conniving at an 
innocent diversion.”"—Life and Memoirs of Defoe, vol. i. 
p. 36. 

In the above, Defoe slightly glances at the 
Pagan origin of Maypoles, and at the emblematic 
worship supposed to have been connected with 
them. Those who have any curiosity on this 
point may consult the Celtic Druids, by Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq. Defoe forgets that there were 
originally Maypoles all over the kingdom till they 
were pulled down by the Puritans. 

A lofty Maypole formerly stood at Hurstbourne 
Tarrant, near Andover, but whether it is there 
now I do not know. W. D. 


Rev. Toomas Waestarre.—lIt is not, I think, 
generally known that the Chevalier de St. George 
and his son Charles Edward maintained a Church 
of England chaplain at their court. The object 
probably was to satisfy their supporters, who were 
not of their own faith, that they had no hostility 
to the church of this country. The following 
passage occurs in Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. i. p. 36: — 

3, 1770, died at Rome, in the 78th year of his 
age, tev. Mr. Thomas Wagstaffe, a clergyman of 
the Church of England. He had resided there many 
years in the character of Protestant chaplain to the Che- 
valier de St. George, and afterward to his son; a fine, 
weli-bred old gentleman, and what is still infinitely more 
valuable, a sincere, pious, exemplary, good Christian, so 
conspicuously so, that the people there were wont to say, 
‘Had he not been a heretic, he ought to be canonized!’ 
Besides this, he was well known among the literati of 
that great city, to be an universal scholar, both in the 
Belles Lettres and Divinity, being a perfect master of the 
keys of knowledge to those sciences, the antient and 
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modern languages, being conversant (besides his own 
mother tongue) in Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French.” 

Mr. Wagstaffe was the son of a clergyman of 
the same Christian name, who refused to take the 
oaths at the Revolution, and who was consequently 
ejected from his preferments; and was in 1693 
consecrated suffragan Bishop of Thetford by 
Lloyd, Turner, and White, the deprived Bishops 
of Norwich, Ely, and Peterborough. = sf 


WEATHER AND Heattn Notes.—The following 
have been sent me from an old MS. The last isa 
very pretty sentiment : — 

“Tf in the fall of the Leaf in October many of them 
wither on the Bows and hang there, it betokens a Frosty 
Winter with much Snow. If the year enters on Monday, 
it is observed that the Winter will be mild, not afflicted 
with sharp Frosts, or black Winds; yet somewhat rainy, 
so tl at great overflowings shall happen and much harm 
be done by Floods, The Summer, however, shall be tem- 


perate, but Blasts in the Spring, and Caterpillars (brought | 


with the East Wind) much spoil the Fruits of the Earth : 


many Shipwrecks will be heard of, and some great Men | 
promoted to Higher Dignities and Honours for their good | 


Services. And this year more Women will Die than 
Men. Pasture will be scarce, yet plenty of Corn and 
provisions reasonably cheap enough.” 

“ The dews of the evening industriously shun, 

They’re the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.” 
A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Ancrent Superstition. — The superstition to 
which the following paragraph refers is common, 
I believe, to all parts of England, but a sore 
tongue, arising from whatever cause, is considered a 
punishment for some falsehood uttered. It is quite 
possible that a matter of such general knowledge 
may have been noticed in “N. & Q.,” but I do not 
recollect it : — 

“ Probably it is not known to all, and therefore may be 
somewhat interesting to many, to know the origin of a 
well known, though, perhaps, not a very credible saying 
at the present day—namely, that if a little white pimp ~ 
appears on the tip of the tongue, ‘ You are guilty of : 


falsehood.’ This is a very ancient superstition, and was | 


regarded, indeed, by the ancients, as a punishment in- 


flicted on them by the gods for perjury, theft, and all false- | 


hoods. The phrase is found quite as a common one in 

books written B.c. 270. 
looked upon as punishments for similar offences.’ 

ae | 

Proper NAMEs.— 

names which circumstances lead to float in the 


Swellings on the nose were also | 


The number of distinguished | 
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Annesley or neal; for M rom Malcolm or 
Mackum; for Anstruther, Anster, &c. &c. We 
have not yet settled whether it should be By-ron 
or Be-ron. Busney Heara. 


Queries. 


BALLAD AGAINST Inctosures.—I am _ very 
anxious to recover the words of an old song written 
against the inclosure of commons. It was very 
ae here at the beginning of this century. 
rhe following fragments are all I ever heard : — 

“ The lawyer he up to London is gone 
To get the act passed before he return. 


But now the commons are ta’en in, 
The cottages pulled down, 
And Moggy’s got na wool to spin 
Her Lindsey-woolsey gown.” 
Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
Dr. Brrxer. — Lord Bacon is reported to have 
said in “a letter of advice to the Earl of Essex ”’— 
“These advertisements which your Lordship imparted 
to me, and the like, I hold to be no more certain to make 


judgment upon than a patient’s water to a physician, 


therefore for me upon one water to make a judgment 
were indeed like a foolish bold mountebank, or Dr. 
Birket.” * 

Who was Dr. Birket ? D. 


Joun Butu.—The following lines seem to have 
been written about the time of the short peace, 
sixty years ago. Is the author known? — 

“ JOHN BULL. 
“ Are the troubles of Johnny Bull never to cease ? 

First he’s ruined by war, then he’s ruined by peace. 

Wherever he turns, in his front or his rear, 

A foe or a budget will always appear ; 

And, Sisyphus like, as he toils up the hill, 

The weight of his burgen precipitates still. 

Of something or other he’s always afraid : 

Now he fears for his cash, now he fears for his trade ; 

He fears for the state, if provisions are dear ; 

If cheap, for the land and the farmers his fear. 

He fears for the Catholic question; the Church 

May be swallow’d up quick, or be left in the lurch ; 

And ’tis only when danger assaults him too near, 

That he ceases to grumble, and ceases to fear.” 

A. & 


Poets’ Corner. 


Currton or Crirron, Norrs. — The testament 


| dative of Sir Gervase Clifton of Clifton is regis- 


newspapers of the present day has brought me to 


notice the curious uncertainty that attends their 
popular pronunciation. Some are abbreviated, and 
some are spoken with a difference so as to be 
— recognisable: thus we have Chumly and 
Marchbanks for Cholmondely and Marjoribanks. 
Then for Villiers it may be Vil-yers or Villars; 
for Burghley, Burly or Burghly; for Cowper, 
Cooper or Cow-per; for Willes, Wills or Will- 
is; for Forbes, For-bis, or Forbs; for Annesley, 


tered in the Commissary Register of Edinburgh, 
Sept. 8, 1735, the cautioner being William Clif- 
ton, Solicitor of Excise there. In 1750, the testa- 
ment dative of David Clifton, son of the above 
William, is registered, in which is mentioned his 
brother William, “ minister of the Gospel at Not- 
tingham.” 

* The Letters and the L ife of Francis Bacon, by James 


Spedding, ii. 98. When will this most interesting and 
important work be continued ? 
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These facts seem to prove that these Cliftons | 


(see ard 
cadets of the family of Sir Gervase. Can any of 
your Nottinghamshire genealogical readers help 
me to the pedigree? Thoroton'’s Notts gives but 
a meagre pedigree of the family, and moreover has 
no William Clifton amongst the lists of incum- 
bents of the various churches in Nottingham. 
F. M. S. 

Cure ror Ants. — Perhaps you will allow me 

to make inquiry, through the columns of your useful 


S. vii. 257, and 3" S. viii. 39) were near | 


| 


publication, if any of your numerous readers can | 


suggest a remedy against the plague of ants. I 
live in the wide part of Sussex Gardens, Hyde 
Park, and during the summer months the base- 
ment storey of my house is infested everywhere 
by myriads of small red ants! To keep any food 
in the larder is impossible, and, were it not for a 
large ice-box which is used, I should be badly off 
as to daily rations, as 1 am not an ant-eater or ant- 
ratcher. My servants have tried tar, turpentine, 
boiling water, but “‘ the cry is still, They come!’ 
What is to be done? The soil is gravel and sand. 
A NEPHEW WHO DOES NOT ADMIRE SUCH ANTS, 


DERWENTWATER Estates.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me in what year and in 
what manner the Wilston and Langley Castle 
estates (in Northumberland) came into the pos- 
session of the Derwentwater family? J. W. T. 


Drocess.—Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
suggest any reason why Zhe Times newspaper 
spells the word diocese—‘diocess”? Thus, I 
find : — 

“ Diocess of York.—The Archbishop of York has ad- 
mitted the following gentlemen to appointments in his 
diocess.” — The Times, Friday, August 10, 1866, p. 8, 
col. 6. 

This question has been twice started in The 
Saturday Review, but no solution was attempted, 
it being given up as hopeless. 
whence, or why, or how it arose; and why it is 
so carefully persisted in? Can any instance of 
this spelling be adduced from any known author ? 

Watrer W. SKEat, 








| aux hommes, mais 


Can any one say | 


Gatysporoven.—Mr. North, in his interesting 
Chronicle of the Church of St. Martin in Leicester, 
pp- 175, 174, informs us that a place of confine- 
ment in the south-east part of the market-place 
at Leicester, which consisted of an underground 
dungeon, and shops on the ground floor with a 
chamber over them wherein the justices met, was 
called the “ Gainsborough ” or “ Genensbrowe.” 

What is the meaning of this term, and from 
what is it derived ? EpwaRrpD PEAcocK. 


Tue Great Lorp or CronkrysHaw (i. e. Mr. 
Joun Brieut, M.P.).—The late Professor Aytoun 
published in one of the daily London papers, to- 
wards the close of 1861, a poetical jeu d’esprit on 
the occasion of the Messrs. Bright of Cronkey- 
shaw reducing the wages of their carpet-weavers. 
A reference to it will greatly oblige. Inquirer. 


HistortcaL Prictvure.—Permit me to inform 
you that I have had in my possession, for the last 
six years, an ancient painting, representing the 


’ . . . . 
| following historical event : — 


“ Le comte Welf d’Althorp, frre de Henri-le-Superbe, 
combattait toujours contre la maison d’Autriche, et non 
sans succes. Mais ayant osé, en 1140, se mésurer avec 
lempereur lui-méme, auprés de Weinsberg, il fut com- 
plétement battu. C’est dans cette bataille qu’on entendit 
pour la premitre fois le nom de Welfs et de Gibelins 
comme noms de partis; car le cri de guerre des deux 
cétés fut: Welfs! Weiblingen! Apres la bataille, la 
ville de Weinsberg, assiégée déja depuis longtemps, fut 
obligée de se rendre. L’empereur, irrité de la longue 
résistance de cette ville, avait résolu de la mettre a feu et 
a sang ; cependant, il permit aux femmes de cette ville de 
sortir auparavant, et d’emporter avec elles leur plus chers 
bijoux. Alors, au point du jour, quand les portes furent 
ouvertes, on vit de longues lignes de femmes qui sortaient 
emportant chacun sur leurs épaules, soit leur mari, soit 
tout autre parent qui leur était cher. Ce spectacle toucha 
l'empereur & un tel point qu’il pardonna non seulement 

a fn ville entire.” 


This extract is from the — 


“ Histoire d’Allemagne, depuis les temps les plus re- 
eulés jusqu’a l'année 1838, Par Kohlrausch, ancien 
professeur, inspecteur-général de toutes les écoles supé- 


| rieures du royaume de Hanovre, Traduit de l’Allemand 


Famriy or Jonny Duncompe.—Can any of your 


many readers assist me in tracing the descent of 
John Duncombe, the Civil Engineer, 1740—1810, 
who was associated with Telford in the construc- 
tion of the Ellesmere canal, &c.; made surveys 
for the Highland roads, and published severai 
scientific works, amongst others a Treatise upon 
the Dendrometer (Lond. 1769 and 1771, 8vo),—an 
instrument for measuring trees, of which he was 
the inventor ? 

He is reputed to be descended from the old 
family at Barley End, Buckinghamshire, but I 
cannot find his name in any of the printed pedi- 

. F. D. 


‘ 
: . 


grees. 


sur la onzitme édition par A. Guinefolle,” vol. i. p. 395. 


Can you, or any of the readers of “N. & Q.,” 
give me any information upon the subject, as to 


| who the painter might be, and the time when 


painted? Apparently, the painting is of an an- 

cient date, and exhibits the hand of a master. 
The picture can be seen at my house any day 

between ten and five. W. S. Pronert. 
129, Tottenham Court Road. 


OATH, FoRMS or, IN New Granapa.—lIn re- 
cently perusing some legal documents from the 
United States of Colombia (better known as New 
Granada), I found it certified of two persons, 


| who had taken a certain oath, that “the former 


made oath by God our Lord, and a sign of the 
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cross, and the latter by God and his word of 
honour” : — 

“El primero por Dios nuestro Seftor, i una sefial de 
Cruz, i el segundo por Dios, i su palabra de honor.” 

The name of the second of these persons 
(Blum), is a German one. Is the second form of 
oath a Protestant one, usual in Germany ? 

Joun W. Bone. 

41, Bedford Square. 

Peter Pett, Fisher Harpine, Joun Hues. 


I shall feel obliged for any information respecting | 


Peter Pett, master-shipwright to Deptford Yard 
for twenty-three years, who died in 1652. Fisher 
Harding, Esq., master-shipwright of the Royal 
Yard at Harwich during the reign of Queen Anne, 
and who married Catherine, daughter of Sir Lionel 
Walden, of Huntingdonshire (no date of death 
given on monument). And John Hughes, A.M., of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, who died Nov. 1710, 
and who all lie buried in the church of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford. EStTEFORT. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.—F rom whence comes the 
following ? — 
“ Rusticus es; justus esto: beatus eris, 
Philosophus Varro, Petrus Piscator; et ecce 
Philosophus cinis est; nomen inane manet.” 
K, P. D. E. 
Who is the author of the following quotation ? 
It occurs in Mores Catholici, vol. iii. p. 482 : — 
*“ Not of these days, but long ago *twas told 
By a cavern wind unto a forest old.” 
A. G ¥.% 
Srranp Maypoir. — How is this passage ex- 
plained? In what possible way can a Maypole 
(even if built up like mast and topmast) be useful 
for an observatory ? — 





“The new church in the Strand, 1712, being built, the | 
| just published by the E. E. T.S., entitled Parallel 
| Extracts from Twenty-nine MSS. of Piers Plow- 
| man, with Comments, §c., and I shall be glad to 


aforesaid memorable May-pole, reckoned somewhat in- 
commodious, standing near the West thereof, was bought 
by Sir Isaac Newton, Knight, the great mathematician, 
and Ap. 1718, carried on a carriage unto Wansted, to the 
tector, Mr. Pound, who obtained leave of Sir Richard 


Child (now Lord Castlemain) to set it up in his Park at | 


Wansted House, in a place of advantage, for the better 
use of a fine telescope to be raised on it, which is 125 foot 
long, and was given to the Royal Society by Mons, 
Hugon, a member thereof.”—Stow’s London, vol. ii. 
book iv. p- 106, ed. 1720, 

At-Ho1tr. 


To wrom pip SorreL BELONG 2—In 3" S. ix, 
258 of “N. & Q.,” it is stated that William ITI. 


| Dated 1572, wt. s. 22.” 


gentlemen; and, if so, to which of them? Sir 
Walter implies that the story was an invention of 
William’s enemies rather than a fact. Sorrel was 
certainly toasted and praised in song by the Jaco- 
bites, and they were pleased to think that the 
cause of the usurper’s death was connected with 
his crime. That such was the case 1 have always 
devoutly held as a pious opinion, but I should 
like to have some contemporary authority of 
weight for the truth of it, if such exist. 
H. P. D. 


“THe Visions oF Prers PLOwMAN,” ETC. — 
Being now at work at a new edition of the poem 
best known as Piers Plowman, I venture to appeal 
to the readers of “N. & Q.,” for the love of their 
mother tongue, to aid me generously in this 
matter. The poem contains many Latin quota- 
tions which are still untraced, and Whitaker's 
edition of it (which, by the way, has many mis- 
prints) abounds in most interesting old English 
words, which he has left mostly unexplained. I 
am convinced there is many a student who has 
made copious notes on many a point, theological, 
philological, and historical, connected with this 
poem, which are far too important to be ignored. 
lhe present is, I hope, my opportunity for secur- 
ing some of these valuable notes, and I have no 
doubt all will be ready to help me when I assure 
them that I intend to spare no effort to secure ac- 
curacy, and that the edition is not undertaken on 
my own account, but for the Early English Text 
Society. Having examined nearly thirty MSS., I 
see clearly that there are three distinct types or 
forms of the poem; and I propose to publish one 
of each in order (with various readings), beginning 
with the earliest and shortest form, as exhibited 
in the Vernon MS., Harl. 875, and elsewhere. 
Farther information is contained in a short tract 


send a copy of this to those who give me help. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 
22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 
“ FRANCES WALSINGHAM, AS Lapy Srpney, 
(See No. 282, Exhibi- 


| tion of National Portraits.) — According to the 


broke his collar-bone whilst riding on the favourite | 
| when she became his wife, in 1590; and little 


sorrel pony of the unfortunate Sir John Fenwick. 
Sir Walter Scott, who was generally very accu- 
rate on such points, says, in Redgauntlet, “he had 
adopted the party opinion, that the monarch, on 
the day he had his fatal accident, rode upon a 
horse once the property of the unfortunate Sir 
John Friend.” Is there good authority for the 


above dates, Frances Walsingham would have 
been four years older than Sir Philip Sidney 
(born in 1554); seventeen years older than the 
Earl of Essex (born in 1567); forty years of age 


short of fifty when, during Essex’s first captivity 
(after his return from Ireland in the autumn of 
159)), she gave birth to her youngest child. The 


| facts involved by these dates are not impossible ; 


but, to deal only with one of them, it seems im- 
probable, without strong corroborative evidence, 


belief that the horse belonged to either of these | that the Earl of Essex at twenty-three should 
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have braved the anger of his royal mistress (as he 
certainly did) to espouse a woman old enough to 
be his mother. Does such evidence exist? Also, 


what evidence is there that this portrait does re- | 


present Frances Walsingham, wife of Sir Philip 
Sidney, of the Earl of Essex, and subsequently of 
*the Earl of Clanricarde? The ve ry plain woman 

therein depicted could indeed hardly have been 
under twenty-two (she looks fifty- -two); but I 
would fain learn whether the traditions of Pens- 
hurst furnish any other ground than the dates on 
this painting, for believing that Frances Walsing- 
ham was in truth born as early as 1550? 

NoELL RADECLIFFE. 


Queries with Answers. 


Srr Ricuarp Extys.— Sir Richard Ellys was 
the author of a work called Fortwita Sacra, a 
commentary on certain words and passages in the 
New Testament, published at Rotterdam, 1727, 
and exhibiting considerable learning and research. 
He was, I believe, of a Lincolnshire baronetage, 
now extinct. Is anything known of his history, 
and did he compose any other works ? 

Tuomas E. Wrxyrveton. 

[The Ellys family of Wyham is of old standing in the 
county of Lincoln. Sir Thomas Ellys, who was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth, was great grandfather of the first 
baronet, created June 30, 1660. Sir William Ellys, the 
second baronet, married the granddaughter of the 
brated John Hampden. 
of Fortuita Sacra, was the third and last baronet, and 
mostly resided at Nocton, co. Lincoln ; 
was in Bolton Street, Piccadilly. He was returned mem- 
ber to parliament twice for Grantham, and thrice for 
Boston, Sir Richard died Feb. 21, 1741-2, entailing his 
estates, after the death of Lady 
Baroness Le Despenser), on the Hobarts and Trevors. 
William Strode, Esq., of Barrington, co. Somerset? was 
the heir-at-law of Sir Richard Ellys, and made a fruitless 
effort in the Court of Chancery to invalidate the will, and 
wrest the property from the noble families on which 
it had been settled. At the time of his death Sir Richard 


cele- 


his town residence 


Ellys (subsequently 
) 1 A 


appears to have had on hand a work on Ionia; for Mr. 
John Mitchell, who resided with him in Bolton Street, 
writing to Dr. Ward of Gresham College in March, 


1741-2, says, “ As to the library it is left to Lady Ellys, 
who, I may venture to assure you, will not permit it to 
be distracted, Dutch call it. And as to the Jonia 
it is amongst the rest of the books; but what will be done 
with it I cannot pretend to say, for it great deal 
too soon to determine anything particularly about it.” 
(Addit. MS. 6210, p. 61, British Museum.) The library, 
it appears, was bequeathed to John Hobart, the son of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

Sir Richard Ellys figures among the 
Charles Hanbury Williams’s satire of Peter and my Lord 
Quidam ; — 


as the 


is vet a 


characters in Sir 


Sir Richard Ellys, the author | 
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“ For many a year, tho’ now he’s dead and gone, 
Sir Richard liv’d the fairest mark in town; 
A long disease foretold his certain fate ; 
No near relations, and a vast estate ; 
What numbers courted, who with eager eyes 
Beheld and wish’d to gain the golden prize ; 
But far beyond the 
Horace and Hampden diligently strove ; 
But Horace flatt’ry was too thick and coarse, 
And Hampden’s conversation ten times worse.” 


rest to gain his love, 


Richard Hampden, one of the expectants, was only 
collaterally descended from Sir Richard Ellys. Horatio, 
brother of Sir Robert Walpole, the other candidate for 
Sir Richard's wealth, wrote a Latin ode to him to flatter 
his pretensions—gave his portrait to Sir Richard—and 
had Sir Richard’s in his own library—but all in vain! 

There is one thing very remarkable in the Ellys family. 
The last Sir William kept open house each day in the 
week for all comers, and had twelve dishes every day for 
their entertainment, and the same table was constantly 
kept up whether any one were present or not. Sir Richard, 
the last baronet, allowed 800/. per annum to a steward 
and his wife, who resided at his splendid mansion at Noc- 
ton, to keep up this old English hospitality. This has 
been considered the last family in England which kept 
open house to any one that would come. | 


O. K.—What is the origin of this bit of slang ? 
I append an example (the first printed one I have 
seen) of its use : — ; 
“ VaLentiA, July 27.—The following telegram has 
been received from Mr. R. A. Glass, Managing Director 
of the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company 
(Limited) : —*‘ O. K.,’ (all correct).” — Saunder’s News 
Letter, July 28th, 1866. 
ACHENDE. 
[Our apology for the following reply to this query 
must be that of Sir Walter Scott : — 
“ T cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’twas said to me,” 
that an ignorant official 
American Congress, whose duty it was to check the ac- 
counts, and after examination finding them accurate, 
affixed the initials O. K. to the document. The su! 
dinates were of course curious to know the precise mean- 


which is, connected with the 


r- 


ing of these hieroglyphics, when they were informed that 
they were the first letters only (for brevity’s sake) of the 
words Oll Xorrect! that is, “ All Correct.” In Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary we read: “ O. K., a matter to be O. K. 


all correct,) must be on the ‘ s 


(Ol Korrect, i. e. juare, 
and all things done in order.” 
Cowperr’s Hymn, “Gop MOVES IN A MYSTERI- 


ous way,” EtTc.—One of the Olney hymns begin- 
ning “God moves in a mysterious way His wonders 
to perform,” I heard a few days ago was written 
by the poet on his return home, having left it 
with the intention of committing suicide, but re- 
turned repentant. Can you or any of your reade1 

inform me if there is any truth in the statem nt? ? 
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I do not remember any mention of such a cir- 
cumstance in Southey’s Life of Cowper. 
CorrTeEx. 


[ The statement made to our correspondent is probably | 


a mere traditional misrepresentation of what actually 
took place. Mr. Bruce relates the fact thus in his edition 
of Cowper, iii. 38: “ Mr. Greatheed alluded to the com- 
position of this hymn in the following manner in his 
sermon preached on Cowper's death. After stating ‘ that 
the poet had conceived some presentiment’ of his second 
attack of lunacy, ‘as it drew near,’ he adds, ‘during a 
solitary walk in the fields,’ ke composed this hymn, ‘ so 
expressive of that faith and hope which he retained as 
long as he possessed himself.’ ”] 

MEANING or Covtuty.—I met with a word in 
North Staffordshire a few days ago which was 
new to me—couthly. Visiting a parishioner who 
had just lost her husband by a dreadful boiler 
explosion, I observed one of her sisters in great 
trouble; she too had lost her husband a few years 
before by a mining accident. “Ah!” said I to her 
mother, “this seems to have opened her wounds 
afresh.” “ Aye,” replied the mother, “she feels 
it couthly.” 

In Webster’s Dictionary I find “couth = ac- 
quainted, familiar” (obsolete). The opposite, of 
course, is uncouth. I apprehend, therefore, that 
what was meant was this—that the similarity of 
her sister’s trouble to her own brought it home to 
her; she could sympathise with sorrow with 
which she had been familiar. In fact, she was ac- 
quainted with her grief. Ishould be glad to know 
if any of your contributors have ever met with 
this word. I think it is Saxon, yet I don’t recol- 
lect having heard it during twenty-six years’ re- 
sidence in Cheshire, where Saxon abounds. P. 

[ * Couth commeth of the verb conne, that is, to know» 
or to have skill; as well interpreteth the same Sir T. 


Smith, in his booke of government.” (E. K. on Spen- 
ser’s Shephearde’s Calendar.) Vide also Jamieson’s 


Scottish Dictionary, “ Couruiy, (1.) Kindly ; familiarly. 
S. Ross. (2.) Comfortably ; agreeably, in regard to situa- 
But the word couthly as used by our corre- 
c yrruption of cutely, 


tion. Ross.” 
spondent’s parishioner seems to be a 
or acutely, that is, she felt it keenly or sharply. } 
-What is the derivation of this word ? 
The question is asked by a reviewer in The 
Atheneum of July 28: where he, inadvertently, I 
suppose, repeats almost verbatim Cade’s interest- 
ing soliloquy in the garden of the Kentish Squire. 
A word, “ born to do Jack Cade good,” ought to 
have its genealogical chart duly exhibited in 
“N. &Q” J. WETHERELL. 
[ According to Webster, revised by Goodrich, “Salad is 
derived from Fr. salade; D. salaad: 
given to raw herbs, usually dressed with 


SALAD. 





; G., Sw. salat; Dan. 
salad ; a name 
salt, vinegar, oil, or spices, and eaten for giving a relish 
to other food.” Consult also Richardson’s Dictionary. | 


Replies. 
CLERICAL COSTUME. 
(3"4 S. x. 88.) 

Iam glad that this subject has been started in 
the columns of “ N. & Q.” It wants ventilation. 
Some years ago a very interesting pamphlet, 7'he 
Tippets of the Canons Ecclesiastical (Bell, Fleet 
Street, 1850), which had been read before a 
meeting of the British Archeological Society, was 
published by Mr. Gilbert French, of Bolton-le- 
Moors, of which I shall make use in the following 
remarks : — 

The tippet or liripipe formed in the middle 
ages “‘ a curious and conspicuous part of the hood 
or capucium, which was then worn almost uni- 
versally by both sexes and all ranks as a covering 
for the head and shoulders.” The tail-like ap- 
pendage, or tippet, “varied in its length and 
breadth according to the fluctuating fashions of the 
time. One of its purposes appears to have been to 
indicate the rank of the wearer.” Though fastened 
to the hood, it could be separated from it; and 
when, in the reign of Henry VI., hats came into 


| fashion, and the hood was discarded, the tippet 


was retained as an ornament, and worn in various 
ways—sometimes suspended from the hat (a cus- 
tom still observed at funerals); sometimes fastened 
to the shoulder or round the waist (the origin 
perhaps of the military sash), and sometimes hung 
round the neck. In the hoods of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, the tippet or liripipe may be 
still seen, especially in the two latter, and if the 
hoods be laid flat it is the more noticeable. When 
the hood ceased to be used as a covering, it was 
retained as a badge of academic rank. When 
the tippet went out of fashion amongst the laity, 
it continued to be used as a part of the dress of 
the clergy. Of this latter vesture Mr. French 
says : 

“There are three separate ornaments, having different 
origins, and applicable to different uses, which appear to 
be included under this general name—a circumstance 
which has caused no slight confusion.” 


In the middle ages both the ecclesiastical and 
lay barons had in their service numerous persons 
of all ranks to whom they gave their liveries, 7. e. 
hoods of their own colours. The chaplains, rank- 
ing above the ordinary retainers, wore, with the 
livery hoods, tippets or liripipes of more imposing 
length, by which they were specially distinguished. 
This mark of distinction remained when the 
clergy no longer wore the livery of their patrons, 
and became the black scarf formed in three folds 
now worn by the chaplains of spiritual and tem- 
poral peers, which “should be worn over the 
black gown only, and (though the arrangement is 
seldom attended to) not over the surplice, because 
it then usurps the place of other tippets of at 
least equal if not greater importance.” 
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The clergy of cathedral and collegiate churches 
were in past ages accustomed, when sitting in the 
choir, to wear over the surplice, partly as a dis- 
tinction and partly as a protection from the cold, 
a kind of fur hood with long ends or tippets which 
hung down in front. This was called the almuce, 
aumess, or amys, and must not be confounded with 
the amice, a vestment of an entirely different 
character, which was only used by the officiating 
priest : — 

“The hood portion of this vesture appears to have 
been early disused, and in its stead a square cap was worn 
in choir, which could with greater ease be lifted from the 
head when the sacred name occurred in the services.” 

In some foreign cathedrals, however, a kind of 
hood, varying in colour, without the ends, is still 
used by the chapter; but in England, this hood 
being discarded and its place supplied by the aca- 
demical hood, the ends or tippets were retained, 
and, black silk being used instead of fur, the an- 
cient almuce or choir-tippet is still worn by 
bishops, prebends, and canons over the surplice 
irrespective of any appointment as chaplain or of 
their university rank. In form the chaplain’s 
scarf or tippet, and the almuce or choir-tippet, are 
not now to be distinguished from each other, but 
their origin is different ; and their use denotes in 
the one case a connection with a nobleman’s 
family, and in the other with a cathedral esta- 
blishment : — 

“They may both be worn as a part of the everyday 
and outdoor costume of the clergy, neither of them being 
essential to the offices of the church, nor intended to be 
used in administering her more solemn services.” 

“The stole in the earliest days of the Christian church 
was called the orarium; it then consisted of a strip of 
linen hung over the neck........ It is a part of the 
sacerdotal costume which has always been held of the 
highest importance by both the Greek and Latin churches. 
Its purpose was to symbolise the priestly office and au- 
thority; for, though worn by deacons, it was over one 
shoulder only, as indicating the limited powers of that 
office.” 

For the purpose of identifying “the tippet of 
the Reformed Church ” with the orarium or stole, 
Mr. French quotes from Bingham (book x11. 
chap. viii. 2), who translates a passage of St. Chry- 
sostom, with an explanatory p wey upon the word 
“ veils: ” — 

“ They (the deacons) resemble the wings of angels with 





their veils or tippets on their left shoulders, running about | 
the church, and crying out, Let none of the catechumens | 


” 


be present at the celebration of the mysteries. 


Let us now examine the canons with respect to | 
P 


these various tippets. The 74th canon treats of 
the everyday apparel of the clergy without refer- 
ence to their ministrations, and directs deans and 
other members of cathedral and collegiate churches 
to wear gowns with hoods or tippets of silk or 
sarcenet and square caps; this tippet being evi- 
dently the ancient almuce which was peculiar to 
the members of such establishments. But further, 


| 


{ 


Doctors in Divinity, Law, and Physic, Bachelors 
in Divinity, Masters of Arts, and Bachelors of 
Law, having any ecclesiastical living, are directed 
to wear the same costume. The reason of this is 
not clear. Mr. French thinks that the tippet thus 
allowed to be worn may be either the diataint 
scarf or the almuce, and that it is a permission 
granted by the church to these persons “in 
compliment to their academic rank, irrespective 
of connection with any cathedral church or any 
appointment as chaplain.” I am, however, in- 
clined to think that the choir-tippet alone is 
meant, and that it is permitted to these graduates 
as members of the governing body of the univer- 
sities which are collegiate establishments, for it is 
observable that the lower ranks of graduates, such 
as Bachelors of Arts, are excluded. The canon 
continues: “And that all other ministers ad- 
mitted or to be admitted into that function, shall 
also usually wear the like apparel as is aforesaid, 
except tippets only ;” 7. e. non-graduates are only 
to wear tippets with their gowns, not hoods. But 
what tippets? Certainly not the almuce, for they 
have neither cathedral nor academic rank. Mr. 
French says : — 

“The tippet permitted to these non-graduates is pre- 
sumed to be the scarf presented by patrons to their chap- 
lains, and which may be worn by priests or deacons, 
whether graduates or otherwise.” 


If this presumption be correct, the canon must 
in this respect be only permissive, allowing the 
tippet to non-graduates provided they are chap- 
lains, if they have not that position directing the 
gown only to be worn. I am disposed, however, 
to differ from Mr. French on this point, as will be 
seen presently. 

The 58th canon, whch treats of the dress of the 
clergy when officiating, forbids, under pain of sus- 
pension, any minister being no graduate to wear a 
es but allows “such ministers as are not gra- 
duates to wear upon their surplices instead of 
hoods some decent tippets of black, so it be not 
silk.” Mr. French says : — 

“It is presumed that this particular tippet does not 
refer to the chaplains’ or canons’ scarfs, neither of which 
would be applicable under such circumstances according 
to the ancient usages of the Christian church, but rather 
to the orarium or stole.” 

I entirely disagree with the view that the tip- 
net of the 58th canon refers to the stole. The 
food is academical, the stole sacerdotal. They 
are so distinct in the rank and office they sym- 
bolise, that to permit the one to be used instead 
of the other can never have entered into the mind 
of the writer of the canon. The stole has from 
time immemorial been made of the richest mate- 
rials, and was often elaborately embroidered. To 
direct a non-graduate to wear it of some stuff not 
silk would have been to lower the priestly office, 
because the holder had not academic rank. And, 
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again, the colour of the stole has never, except by 
recent custom, been confined to black, which is 
directed to be the hue of the tippet worn instead of 
the hood. I agree with Mr. French that this 
tippet can be neither the chaplain’s scarf nor the 
almuce. ° 

We may perhaps find another form of tippet. 
The expression of the canon must be noted: “ in- 
stead of hoods some decent tippets of black.” In 
the Latin, “loco caputiorum liripipia permittimus 
ex nigro;” ¢.e. tippets to take the place of hoods. 
When the canons were promulgated the hood 
was not worn in the incorrect way it now com- 
monly is, hanging down the back from a narrow 
strip round the neck, but was drawn up behind, 
laid full upon the shoulders, and fastened on the 
chest. Remove from the vesture thus worn the 
hood part, and there remains a flat cape, which, 
being joined behind, is not unlike the tippet which 
forms part of the dress of some ancient female 
charity schools, and which is itself doubtless a 
form of the yet more ancient tippet of the middle 
ages. A tippet of this character is, if I mistake 
not, worn by some foreign ecclesiastics ; and such 
is, I believe, the decent tippet of black allowed to 
non-graduates in place of the hood by the 58th 
canon. It is, I am inclined to think, the same 
ornament which is prescribed to non-graduates by 
the 74th canon. That in the one case silk is for- 
bidden, in the other permitted, may be perhaps 
an oversight. But if this be thought unlikely, 
it would not be difficult to show some reasons 
which may have caused this difference in the 
directions of the two canons. Space, however, is 
too limited to allow me to enter farther on this 
question. 

3ut whatever be the form of tippet which the 
58th and 74th canons allow to those who are not 
graduates, it is clear it is not a hood, which, on the 
contrary, is stringently forbidden. Yet in the 
face of this literates usurp a vestment to which 
they have no more right than to the mantle of a 
Knight of the Garter. The hoods which they wear 
are black, of fancy pattern, and are made of stuff 
instead of silk; but at a little distance the exact 
form and material can scarcely be distinguished, 
and these gentlemen therefore often pass for Cam- 
bridge Masters of ten years’ standing, or for Bache- 
lors of Divinity. They not only violate the plain 
directions of the canons which they are bound 
to obey, but, by wearing a badge closely resem- 
bling that of a rank to which they have not at- 
tained, allow themselves to be thought other than 
they are. If this be honest, it is, at least, not 
noble. Let it be decided what is the form of the 
tippet allowed, and let them wear it, and leave to 
graduates the hood to which they, and no others, 
have a right. " Ho. P. D. 


PICTURE ATTRIBUTED TO HUMPHREY, DUKE 
OF GLOUCESTER, FORMERLY AT STRAW- 
| BERRY HILL. 


(3"4 S. x. 61.) 


| Mr. Scwarr kindly presented to the members 
and visitors of the Archzological Institute, during 
their late annual meeting in London, a list of the 
most noteworthy pictures on view in the National 
Portrait Exhibition at South Kensington. A 
second impression of the same, which he has just 
placed in my hands, contains an additional para- 
graph which suggests to me to make some trifling 
amendment to the remarks which were printed in 
“N.& Q.” of the 28th July relative to the Duke 
of Sutherland’s picture (No. 27), formerly at Straw- 
berry Hill, in which Horace Walpole imagined 
that he discovered the portraits of ante, 
Duke of Gloucester, and others. I have been able 
to visit the Exhibition so much less than I could 
have wished, that I wrote to “ N. & Q.” upon my 
earlier impressions of this picture without having 
examined it in its present position. Thus it was 
that I was led to write of a triptych, imagining 
that the whole-length figures of St. Ambrose and 
St. Jerome were painted upon the exterior of its 
folding doors. But the picture in question, or 
series of pictures, really consists of four oblong 
panels, all of uniform size, and all open to view to- 
gether. I find the critic in The Times (April 16) 
suggesting that these panels “probably formed 
wings of two distinct triptyches,” though the work 
of one painter. But Mr. Scuarr has removed 
this difficulty. He says they were “ compartments 
of the reredos of an altar.” No pictures are visible 
on the reverse side of any of the panels, as is the 
case in triptyches. If these four panels, therefore, 
are but disjointed pieces of a reredos, we may 
reasonably presume that, when complete, that 
reredos comprised several other compartments. It 
may have exhibited others of the Fathers of the 
Church, as well as St. Ambrose and St. Jerome, who 
now occupy two panels and have been regarded as 
Archbishop Kempe and Cardinal Beaufort. The 
two other remaining panels are undeniably por- 
tions of an Adoration of the Magi: one of them 
contains two of the Three Kings, in the personage 
attributed by Walpole to Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, and the figure standing behind him. 
But I perceive that I was wrong in supposing that 
the third King remains on the other panel. The 
third King, who is usually represented as an Ethi- 
opian, no doubt knelt immediately before the Holy 
Infant in the centre of the design, which is now 
deficient. The figure in the remaining panel is 
Saint Joseph, delineated in the attitude of com- 
placent meditation usual in this subject. Behind, 

| by the manger, are an ox and an ass, both also the 
ordinary accessories of the Adoration of the Three 
Kings. 
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I may add to these remarks my conviction that 
another purely religious picture is presented to us 
as an English portrait, in the same Exhibition, as 

“ No, 183.—Lapy Jane Grey.” 
It is attributed in the Catalogue to Lucas de 
Heere, and described as a 
“ Half-length miniature, seated in a room near a win- 


Sir George and Lady Jerningham, and was fre- 


| quently invited to their seat at Cossey Hall, near 


dow: rich crimson dress, with square-cut low body; r. | 


hand turning leaves of a missal open on a desk beside her ; 
tall, gilt-covered cup on table to her 1. 
in.” 

It belongs to Earl Spencer, and will be remem- 
bered by two very excellent line engravings that 
have been made from it, and published—both as 
Lady Jane Grey—by Dr. Dibdin in his 4£des Al- 
thorpiane, and by Pickering, the bookseller, in 
his annual called The Bijou. 

I entertain no doubt that this was intended to 
represent Saint Mary Magdalene ; which intention 
the painter considered he sufficiently implied by her 
symbol of the Cup, or Box of Spikenard, placed 
beside her. Joun Goven NIicHots. 


DR. POLIDORI. 
(35"* S. ix. 345.) 

Dr. Polidori’s father was certainly the C. Poli- 
dori, who was a teacher of languages in London; 
he presented a copy of his Dictionary to a friend of 
mine, who still retains it. The Doctor was born 
and educated in England, but he took his degree 
of medicine at Edinburgh. I have now before 
me his printed Disputatio medica inauguralis, com- 


Panel, 21 x 15 | 


posed for his examination for the degree of M.D. | 


on August 1, 1815. 
dinary one, and the more so when viewed in con- 
nexion with his Vampyre tale, which appeared two 
years later. It is on Oneirodynia, or nightmare. 
Bound up with it is an Essay on the Punishment 
of Death, by John William Polidori, M.D., dated 
1816, but without any printer’s name or place. 
It is remarkable that in this tract the author 
speaks very decidedly in condemnation of suicide: 
“ All must agree, that our being here originating 
from God, it is not allowable to take into our own 
hands our own dismissal. All nations in their 
laws have condemned the suicide.” Yet, after 
writing this, he made that attempt at poisoning 
himself which Lord Byron happily prevented, 
if he did not commit the same crime four years 
afterwards. E 

Dr. Polidori left Lord Byron in the spring of 
1817, with the intention of going out to Brazil in 
his medical capacity with the Danish consul. 
This intention, however, he soon abandoned, and 
went to try his fortune as a physician at Norwich, 
where he received much kindness and encourage- 
ment from Dr. Rigby. By a recommendation 
from Lady Westmoreland he was introduced to 


The subject is an extraor- | 


Norwich. On his return in a gig from dining 
there one dark night in September, 1817, he missed 
a turn in the park not far from the hall, drove 
against a tree, and was thrown out of the gig with 
great violence. He was taken up insensible, and 
carried back to the hall apparently lifeless, but a 
few minutes after leaving it. A surgeon was im- 
mediately sent for, and Dr. Rigby arrived with 
him as soon as possible. Polidori was most 
kindly nursed and attended, but several weeks 
elapsed before he was sufficiently recovered to 
leave Cossey Hall. His father came from London 
to visit him during his confinement from the acci- 
dent, and wrote an Italian sonnet in the album 
at the hall, signed Gaetano Polidori—that is in 
English Cajetan. His son, on his recovery, wrote 
two other sonnets in English; all three being 
highly complimentary, and full of gratitude to the 
worthy baronet and his lady for the great kind- 
ness and attention which the sufferer had received 
during his illness. 

Lord Byron heard of this accident, and wrote 


| thus of it to Mr. Murray from Venice, Nov. 15, 


1817 :— 

“Tam as sorry to hear of Dr. Polidori’s accident as 
one can be for a person for whom one has a dislike, and 
something of contempt. When he gets well, tell me, and 
how he gets on in the sick line. Poor fellow! how came 
he to fix there ? 

“T fear the Doctor’s skill at Norwich 
Will hardly salt the Doctor's porridge.” 

This fear was but too well founded: Polidori 
met with little success during his stay at Nor- 
wich. 

On leaving Norwich he settled in London, where 
he spent the short remainder of his life. He took 
chambers, and began to study the law under the 
Counsellor Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn. His 
Essay on the Source of Positive Pleasure appeared 
in 1818, and received a just castigation in the 
Literary Gazette, closing with the following able 
summing up of the author’s character and capa- 
bilities : 

“With too much fancy for a philosopher, too little 
fineness of intellect for a metaphysician, too limited a 
perception of the sublime pleasures of nature and of reli- 
gion for the enjoyment of true happiness,—he has floun- 
dered through a treatise on a. subject above his capacity 
and comprehension, and, after displaying his acquirements, 
lost himself in the end at the very point in the labyrinth 
of error whence he set out.” 


The reviewer was assured subsequently that 
this essay was rather a joke than the enforcement 
of the genuine opinions of Polidori; but he well 
observed in his review of another of the author’s 
productions: ‘It was too grave to pass muster in 
that way, and we do not regret that our strictures 
have induced Dr. Polidori to be more guarded, if 
not more moral.”’ Certainly not more moral, for 
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the tale of Ernestus Berchtold, published in 1819, is 
a very revolting compound of horrors and infamy. 
The same reviewer thus introduced his notice of 
it: — 


| as to the derivation of the word. 


“This is another of the semi-sentimental, semi-super- | 


natural productions to which we are now so prone,—the 
prose Byroniads which infect the times. The style is 


good, and the story as horrible as the greatest lovers of 


raw-head and bloody bones can desire.” 


I have but little more to add concerning Dr. 
Polidori. He was found dead his bed one 
morning, in the year 1821, at his chambers in 
London. Nothing was discovered near him but a 
glass of water. But I know those to whom he 
said lung before, that he always kept by him a 
very powerful poison, as if he conte plats dd some 
time committing suicide. > C,H 


ABRACADABRA, 
ix. 491, 541.) 


This mystical word first occurs, if I mistake not, 
in the Carmen de Morbis et Remediis of Q. Serenus 
Sammonicus, a favourite of the Emperor Severus, 
in the second and third centuries, and subsequently 
put to death by Caracalla. It is generally sup- 
posed to be derived from the word Abravas, the 
corresponding Greek letters composing which, 
being interpreted according to their numerical 
power, signify 365, the number of the days in the 
year. This word is also explained as resulting 
from the combination of the Hebrew words, sig- 
nifying Father, Son, Spirit, One, and the Greek 
words for Christ, Man, Saviour; thus resembling 
in its origin the mystic word ‘Ix's. The inven- 
tion of the word Abravas is by some attributed 
to Basilides, who believed that there were 365 
heavens; and by others to the sect of Gnostics, 
See Eschenburg, Man. of Class. Lit. (“On the 
Gem Engraving of the Egyptians”) p. 403, 8vo, 
Philadelphia, 1844. Pegge styles it a “ horrible 


(3"* S. 


A third method of writing the mystic triangle 
will be found in Cornelius Agrippa, De Occulta 
Philosophia, lib. 11. cap. xi., but he adds nothing 
Some curious 
particulars relating to the word are given by 
Jacques d’Autun, in his very curious work, Z’Zn- 
crédulité Scavante et la Crédulité ignorante, Ato, 
Lyon, 1671: — 


“ Quintus Serenus, Précepteur du jeune Prince Gordien, 
ordonnoit pour un reméde assuré contre la fievre demy- 
tierce, d’écrire sur un papier le mot de Abracadabra, de le 
plier dans un linge, le porter au col, et chaque jour en 
diminuér une lettre, commencant par la findu mot. Mais 
qui ne voit que ces circonstanc es ridicules sont plitost 
des Superstitions de la Magie, qu’un reméde de la méde- 
cine? Car quel rapport de ce mot barbare a la guerison 
d'une fievre demy-tierce, dont l’accez retourne en trente- 
six heures, plus ou moins, et qui ne dure pas tout le jour 


| que le malade en est affligé ? Certes il y a apparence que 
| le mot Abradacabra a esté puisé dans la mesme source, 


ou l’Héretique 


jasilides avoit pris son 'ASpdtas, qu’il 
adoroit comme une divinité, & laquelle il avoit imposé ce 


| nom, parce qu'il contient le nombre des jours qui com- 


| nombre, & quoy les Grecs les font servir. 


posent l'année, prenant chacune de ces Lettres pour le 
Saint-Hiérosme 
a cru que cet *ABpd£as estoit le Mithra des Perses, c’est & 
dire le Soleil, qui dans sa course marque le nombre de 
trois cent soixante-cing jours ; de manitre que ce Dieu de 
Basilides estoit le Soleil, ou le Prince des Demons qui se 
faisoit adorer sous ce Planéte, comme I’ont fort bien re- 
marqué Saint-Iréenée, Tertulien et Saint-Epiphane.” — 
Page 300. 


Aubrey, in his Miscellanies, 8vo, 1784, p. 138, 


| has the following : — 


“In Moreri’s Great Historical, Geographical, and Poetical 
Dictionary,‘ Abracadabra,’ a mysterious word to which the 
superstitious in former times attributed a magical power 


| to expel diseases, especially the tertian-ague, worn about 


word” (Anonymiana, Cent. vI. lxxxy.), and thinks | 


the orthography wrong, and that it should be 
written Abrasadabra, “for the Greeks having no 
C, that character was x.” Pettigrew gives the 
triangle in two different ways, and says that 
“ Abracadabra was a god, and worshipp¢ d as such 
by the Tyrians.” (On Superstitions connected with 
the Hist. and Pract. of Med. and Surg. 8vo, 1844, 
p- 54.) The learned Selden, or whoever wrote 
the book, for Dr. Parr asserts that Selden did not 


(Bib. Parr, p. 586), in his Dissertation De Diis | 


Syris, Lugd. Bat. 1629, gives the same derivation 
as Eschenburg : — 

“Certe vix dubito, quin amuletum illud ad hemitriteum 
sanandum, in quo conscribi debet, ad Magorum precepta, 
Abracadabra, ab Abraxa primum fluxer Nominis enim 
vestigia, in portento illo vocabulorum, satis parent, &c.” 
P. 118, 





the neck, runs in this manner. Some think that Basilides, 
the inventor, intends the name of God by it. The method 
of the cure was prescribed in these verses : — 

“ Inscribes chart quod dicitur ABRACADABRA 

Sepius, et subter repetes, sed detrahe summam, 

Et magis atque magis desint elementa figuris 

Singula, que semper capies et cwtera figes, 

Donec in angustum redigatur Litera conum : 

His lino nexis collo redimire memento. 

Talia languentis conducent Vincula collo, 

Lethalesque abigent (miranda potentia) morbos.’ 
“ ABRACADABRA, strange mysterious word, 

In order writ, can wond’rous cures afford. 

This be the rule: — a script of parchment take, 

Cut like a pyramid revers’d in make. 

Abracadabra, first at length you name, 

Line under line, repeating still the same : 

But at its end, each line, one letter | 

Must then its predecessor line expr 

Till lessening by degrees the charm descends 

With conic form, and in a letter ends 

Round the sick neck the finish’d wonder tie, 

And pale disease must from the patient fiy.” 

I have transcribed the foregoing from old 
Aubrey, not as bearing upon the derivation of the 
word, but as giving the very hexameters of Serenus 
Sammonicus, in which the word is supposed to 
make its first appearance. 
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In the letter on Freemasonry, attributed, no 
doubt falsely, to John Locke, and which will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1753, 
the writer, whoever he may have been, professes 
himself to be “ utterly in the dark” as to what 
is meant by “the way of wynnynge the facultye 
of Abrac,” which the Freemasons were accused 
of concealing, in the ancient document which he 

rofessed to have transcribed and commented on. 
rhis ignorance, on the part of “so profound a 
master of the English language as Locke,” is 
thought by Mr. Soane to be conclusive against 
the authenticity of the document, as, with regard 
to the word “ Abrac” (or, “ Abrax, ¢. ce. Abraxis, 





another name for Abracadabra’ — Note), “ any | 


moderately informed school-boy could have told 
him that it was an abbreviation of abracadabra.” 
New Curiosities of Lit., vol. ii. p. 87. 

A good deal of unimportant matter might doubt- 
less be added: most writers on occult philosophy 
have something on the subject; but they repeat 
one another, and few touch upon the unde deri- 
vatur of the word. VintramM Bates. 

Birmingham. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 1712 TO 1732. 
(3* S. ix. 53, 72, 92.) 

J. M‘C. B. has sent to me, through your pub- 
lisher, what is appended hereto. It pleases me to 
interpret this honour into a desire to shake hands; 
and, in my capacity of an humble contributor, I 


where possible, of such first numbers. I added, 
that at the end of 1711, there were about thirty 
papers circulating in London alone. These I did 
not include in my list. W. Lez. 


Mr. W. Lee's notice of early newspaper pub- 
lications, “N. & Q.” 3°4 8. ix. 53, 72, 92, was 
read here about the time when some early Eng- 
lish newspapers, &c. were presented to the Royal 
Society of Tasmania, by a resident of Hobart 
Town, who accidentally acquired them. Besides a 
number whose titles appear in Mr. Ler’s memo- 
randa, there are the follpwing :— 

The British Apollo, No. 10. 17 March, 1708, and suc- 
cessive Nos. Performed by a Society of Gentlemen, 
printed for the Authors by J. Mayo, at the Printing Press 
against Water Lane, in Fleet Street. 

The British Mercury, No. 241. October 8, 1711. Printed 
by H. Meere at the Black Fryer, in Black Fryers, where 


| advertisements are taken in, and also at the Sun Fire 


beg leave heartily to do so through your columns. | 


My notions of Tasmania are, I regret to say, 
very limited:—generally, that it is destined to 
become a great and wealthy country; and spe- 
cially, that our Zoological Gardens contain some 
remarkable specimens of its animal productions. 

This communication, therefore, has given me 
great pleasure, for several reasons; and I hope 
will do so to many of your readers. 

First, that our English Notes and Queries is 
read in that far distant land. Second, that early 
English newspapers exist and are treasured there. 
Third, that a Literary and Scientific Society has 
been established. And fourthly, that the founders 
have placed the word “ Royal” on the fore-front 
of such society. Permit me to suggest that, in 
your editorial capacity, you wish them “God 
speed.” * 

As to the early newspapers contained in Mr. 
J. MC. B.’s list below, I was aware of their 
existence; and examined them all when pre- 
we ig my account. My aim, as stated in the pre- 
iminary remarks, was to give a complete list of 
all the newspapers whose first numbers were pub- 
lished between 1712 and 1732, and the dates, 


[* We have much pleasure in cordially complying with 
our correspondent’s sugyestion.-—Ep. | 


Office. 

“ Aaaaaa, The Daily Courant,” No. 3,166. December 5, 
1711. Printed by James Buckley, at the Dolphin in 
Little Britain, and sold by A. Baldwin in Warwick Lane. 

The British Journal, No. 25. March 9, 1723, and suc- 
cessive Nos. Printed for T. Warner at the Black Boy, in 
Paternoster Row. 

The London Journal, No. 88. April 1, 1721, some for 
1722. Printed for and sold by J. Peele at Locke's Head, 
in Paternoster Row.” 

J. MC, B. 


Hobart Town, Tasmania. 


FARTHING OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
(3% S. x. 89.) 

A transatlantic lover of numismatics may find, 
if not a complete answer, much information on 
this rare coin in Thoresby’s Catalogue of Anti- 
quities, &c., at the end of his History of Leeds, 
1714 (2nd edition, by Whitaker, 1816). The date 
on the reverse, 1602, indicates that it may have 
been the base money the queen then coined for 
paying the arrears of her army in Ireland, with 
the Irish harp upon it. For to such meanness 
her majesty then resorted, although in the begin- 
ning of her reign (1558), Stow says, “she call’d 
in the bad money of her sister Mary, refining the 
coinage, and putting a new stamp upon it.” 
Thoresby adds, that “ neighbouring princes and 
states had copper halfpence and farthings some 
time before the death of Queen Elizabeth,” and 
that he had seen a piece (1601) with “E.R.,” 
a crowned harp, and a legend similar to that your 
correspondent describes as being inscribed on the 
farthing in his possession. The identity of the 
two coins may almost be said to be complete, 
though the dates differ by a year. Elizabeth’s 


successor coined no farthings nor other small 
pieces, as groats, threepences, Kc. On the con- 
trary, the coinage in her long reign was more 
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varied and extensive than in that of any - 
ceding sovereign in England; e.g. she struck a 
three-halfpenny piece, and a three-farthing piece. 


She was the first and last sovereign who coined | 
pieces of this denomination. And some of her | 


emblems to mark the pieces were as unique as 


the value of her coins: e. g. the dove and drake | 


were symbolical birds to explain the beneficial 
result to the English nation of the voyages 
of Sir Francis Drake, and other famous naviga- 
tors, in her glorious reign. The most rare piece 
struck by Elizabeth was the portcluse (cullis) 
shilling: — Ob. The royal arms, crowned. ev. 
A porteullis, crowned: “ Posui . Deum . Adju- 
torem. Meum.” The milling in her coins was 
excellent, and the most famous were issued from 
the Archbishop’s mint at York. I must not tres- 
pass further on your columns to-day; but these 
particulars may perhaps be acceptable to the 


transatlantic lover of numismatics, if he should | 
not have within reach the valuable work Ducatus | 


Leodinensis, the History of Leeds, by Ralph 
Thoresby, F.R.S., with “A Catalogue of his 
Muszeum ” added at the end. 

QvuEEN’s GARDENS. 


The coin possessed by D. L. W. is not a farthing 


of Elizabeth, but an Irish penny or halfpenny. | 


See Ruding (1840 ed.), Sup. pt. 1. pl. 5, No. 6. 


The description will suit either, and the weight | 


will determine if the former or latter. I have a 


very good Irish penny, identical in description. | 


It is not rare, but perhaps may be called scarce. 
Humphrey’s allusion is to silver farthings, of 
which I know of no specimen. Refer to Simon’s 
Trish Coins, plate vi., Nos. 122, 123, edition 1810. 
Sam, SHAw. 

Andover. 

D. L. W. may procure farthings of Elizabeth 
at Lincoln and Son’s, Numismatists, 462, New 
Oxford Street, W.C., fine 2s. 6d., others 1s. each. 
The legend is in full: “ Posui Deum Adjutorem 
Meum,”—“TI have set the Lord as my helper.” 
This motto was first placed on coins by Edward 
{II., and may be observed on his groat. The 
coins of Mary, after her unhappy marriage with 


Philip of Spain, bear the legend in the plural, | 


viz.: “ Posuimus Deum Adjutorem Nostrum.” 
Joun Pieeot, Jun. 


A SHAKESPEARE Scnorarsnip (3' S, x. 64.) 
Having read Mr. Brarr’s communication in 
“N. & Q.,” [venture to inform you that a like 
foundation in connection with Owens College, 
Manchester, has recently been established, the 


particulars of which, from the College Calendar | 


for the ensuing session, I enclose for your perusal. 
If you can make any use of it in your interesting 
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and valuable publication, you are at liberty to do 
so, and I shall be glad to see the notice in your 
next monthly part : — 


“TV. SHAKSPEARE Scnotarsuip, Annual value 
about 407, 

| “In the autumn of 1863 a Committee was formed in 
Manchester to promote some celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of Shakspeare’s birth, which fell in the spring 
of 1864. The Committee resolved to employ the fund 
that had been raised in the endowment in Owens College 
and in the Free Grammar School of Scholarships, to be 
called SHAKSPEARE Scuo.arsuirs for ‘ the promotion 
of the study of the English Language and Literature.’ 
The Shakspeare Scholarship in Owens College was en- 
dowed accordingly with the sum of 10712. The following 
are the conditions of competition and tenure : — 

“1. The first competition is fixed for the 10th and 11th 
of October, 1866. 

“2. The competition will be open to all candidates, 
whether previously students of Owens College or not; 
but no person will be allowed to compete whose age shall 
have exceeded 21 years on the Ist of January, 1866. 

“3. Each candidate must give to the Registrar, on or 
before the Ist of October, 1866, written notice of his in- 
tention to compete, accompanied by a certificate of age, 
and (if he have not been previously a student of Owens 
College) by a testimonial of good character satisfactory 
to the Principal. 

“4, Candidates will be required to pass a satisfactory 
preliminary written examination in the Elements of 
Classics and Mathematics. The subjects of examination 
will be those given out by the University of London, in 
Classics and Mathematics, for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion in June, 1866. This examination will be held on the 
8th of October, 1866, 

“5, Candidates, having satisfied the requirements of 
the preliminary examination, will then be examined — 
(a) In the Grammatical Structure of the English 

Language, including its earlier stages. 
(6) In the History of English Literature during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
| 


(c) In the following works: Shakspeare, Macbeth ; 
Bacon, Essays ; Milton, Areopagitica; Marsh, 
Origin and History of the English Language 
and of the Early Literature it em bodies. 
An Essay will also be required on some subject sug- 
| gested by the works named, or the History of the Period 
selected. 

“ 6. The Scholarship is tenable for two years. 

“7, If the successful candidate shall not previously 
have been a student of Owens College for at least one 
session, attending either one of the Regular Courses there 
or not fewer than three classes, of which a class of the 
English Language or Literature shall have been one, he 
will be required to pass both years of the term of the 
Scholarship at the College, attending one of the Regular 
Courses with such modifications (if any) as the Principal 
shall sanction, a class of the English Language or Litera- 
ture being in each session one of the classes attended. 
| If the successful candidate shall previously have been a 
| student of Owens College, as defined above, he will be 
required to pass only the first year of his term at Owens 
College in the manner aforesaid, and may pass the second 
year either at Owens College or at some other college, to 
be approved of by the Trustees,” 

Jno. Hitt, Sub-Librarian. 

Owens College, Manchester. 


| r , ¢ “~ ~ a 
Tne Porm, “My Morner” (3* S. x. 25, 97.) 


| I am flattered by the approval expressed by Mrs. 
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Giisert of the two verses which I had the plea- | 
sure to submit, as an appropriate c mcelusion to her 
poem, which has been so long a favourite with 
the public. I wish only to observe that my objec- | 
tion to the concluding verse of the original is not 
grounded on its allusion to the Divine displeasure 
and vengeance, which would justly follow the sin 
of despising a parent; but on the crude and abrupt 
introduction of that sentiment, and the implied 
supposition that a child represented as so dutiful 
in all the preceding poem, should on a sudden be | 
supposed to contemplate the contingency of be- 
coming, not merely neglectful or indifferent, but 
absolutely contemptuous towards the mother: “ if 
I should ever dare despise my mother.” 


F. C. H. 


TESTAMENTARY Burrat (3S, x. 68.)—When 
a person desires in his will to be buried in a cer- 
tain church, churchyard, or other burial ground, | 
and the interment takes place according to the 
directions in such testament, it is called a ¢esta- | 
mentary burial. As there is the strongest reason 
to believe that such directions have been acted 
upon by the executors or survivors of deceased | 
persons, the order for burial in the will is usually 
considered a proof that the obsequies did take 
place where and as directed. K. P. D. E. 

[In our note on testamentary burials (p. 115) we find 
the word not was omitted. The sentence as it was writ- 
ten should read, “ The direction of the testator on his will 
as to the place of burial is not conclusive evidence that 
his wishes were carried out by his executors.”—Eb. | 


{PIGRAM ON FREDERICK THE Great (3° S. ix. 
532.) — The following lines occur in the Rev. C. 
Colton’s powerful satire Hypocrisy, 8vo, Tiverton, | 
1812 :— 

“ Ye could, to Ferney banished, teach Voltaire 

To change his notions, when he changed his air ; 

His honied flatteries for satiric stings 

To quit, and caned from Courts, to rail at Kings.” 

P. 91. 
To this passage is appended the following 
note : - 


“ Voltaire flattered kings to their faces, and lampooned 
them behind their backs. When at Berlin, he wrote this 
epigram on his patron and host, the King of Prussia : — 


* King, Author, Philosopher, Hero, Musician, 
Free-mason, (Economist, Bard, Politician, 
How had Europe rejoiced if a Christian he'd been, 
If a Man, how he then had enraptured his Queen ?’ 


“For this effort of wit, Voltaire was paid with just 
thirty lashes on his bare back, administered by the king’s 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and was actually obliged to sign the 
following curious receipt for the same :—*‘ Received, from 
the right hand of Conrad Bachoffner, thirty lashes on my 


naked back, being in full for an Epigram on Frederick | I am 


the Third, King of Prussia. 


I say, received by me, 
Vouitarne. Vive le Roi! !!’” 





One suspects the good faith of any statement 
about Voltaire coming from a priest ; and although | 


four o'clock in the afternoon. The 


[34 §. X. Ave. 18,66, 


poor Colton was a different guess sort of a parson, 

the question still remains—W hat is the authority 

for all this ? Writtiam Bates. 
Birmingham. 


Tae Wortp's Brrrupay (3 S. x. 90.)\—To 
fix the minute when time began in this world 
with the world itself is to offer open defiance to 
all human calculation. Therefore, W. H. S. may 


| despair of finding authority for that extremely re- 


9% 


mote date (October 25), as it is engraven on Thomas 
Dawson's tombstone. Chevreau, in his Histoire du 
Monde (1686), mentions one “authority,” who 
declares that the shortest day in the year sufficed 
for the formation of this earth—December 21. 
Another more exact “authority” traces it back, 
with bold precision, to Friday, September 6, at 

French idiom, 
“‘& quatre heures de /aprés-dinée,” signifying that 
the creation of the world was a postprandial 
achievement is very comical, in spite of a certain 
irreverence. W.. W. 

“All the Year Round ” Office. 


Archbishop Usher fixes the world’s birthday on 
Sunday, October 25, 4004, in his work on the 
Chronology of the Bible, written when he was only 
16; «e. about the year 1596. This book was 
the origin of his great work, afterwards published 
under the title of Annals of the Old and New 
Testament. In the inscription at Sandwich, quoted 
by W. H.S8., “ learned annals,” may possibly 
allude to the latter work. Usher died at Reigate, 
Surrey, in 1656, or eighteen years before the date 
of the inscription. Joun Praeor, Jun. 


The origin of the lines mentioned in connection 
with the above heading I should think is very 
self-evident. One of the most important festivals 
of the Hebrew Church is that of the New Year, 
which commemorates the birth of the world. 
The first of the month, Pishri: the day of this 
celebration is this year equivalent with Sept. 10; 
in 1865 it was with Sept. 21 ; in 1864 with Oct. 1; 
and in 1863 with Sept. 14, varying with the modern 
computation, in consequence of the difference be- 
tween the solar and lunar year, which latter is 
maintained by the Jews in religious matters. 

This festival has been devoutly kept by the 
Israelites on the first of Tishri since their origin, 
and next month they will count 5627, a.m.; and 
it is held by some that Adam, Noah, and Shem 
celebrated this day before the original Divine dis- 
pensation. Whether exactly — 

“ Upon October's three-and-twentieth day, 
The world began, as learned annals say,” 

not prepared to admit, but the first of 
Tishri being very near this date, it has some 
foundation. 

Baron Lovis Benas. 


Liverpool. 
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ANDREA Ferrara (1* §S. iii. 62; 2°° S. i. 73; 
34 S. viii. 157.) — It is true that Andrea Ferara 
was an Italian, but when “the Andrea Ferara”’ is 
mentioned as a famous sword, it means one made 
at the manufactory established by him at Zara- 
goza. The water of the Ebro was supposed to 
have the seme virtue in tempering steel that the 
water of the Tagus is still said to possess. The 
rival of Andrea Ferara was Juan del Rey, called 
“el Moro,” who was established at Toledo on the 
latter river. HowpeEn. 


Roya Assent (3 S. x. 97.) — Will your cor- 
respondent F. C. H. give his authority for his 
statement that George IV. refused his assent to 
the Emancipation Bill in 1829? and where any 
statement is to be found that the ministers 
had resigned after the Bill had passed? It is 
an important point in the character of King 
George IV. VERAX. 


Sr. Junrana oF Norwicu (3 §S. x. 111.)— 
The editor’s answer has left me very little to add 
in reply to Canon Datton’s query. 
Juliana was never canonized ; but is usually called 
the Lady Juliana, and sometimes Mother Juliana. 
There is a copy at Thorndon Hall, the seat of 
Lord Petre, of the old book of her revelations, of 
which the title is given in full in Dodd's Church 
History (vol. iii. p. 309), as follows : — 

“ Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love to a devout Ser- 
vant of Our Lord, called Mother Juliana, an Anchorite 
of Norwich, who lived in the Days of King Edward 3*4 ; 
revived from an ancient copy, and dedicated to Mary, 
Lady Blount, of Sodington, Widow of Sir George Blount, 
8vo, 1670.” 


The ancient copy, thus “revived” by Hugh 
Cressy, was no doubt the one referred to by 
Blomefield as having been in the possession of the 
Rey. Francis Peck. Nothing, however, is known 
of this recluse except, as Cressy observes, “ what 
she occasionally sprinkles” in her book of revela- 
tions. He mentions that, when she was favoured 
with these in 1375, she was about thirty years of 
age. Mr. Peck’s old vellum MS. speaks of her 
in 1442 as one who “ yitt ys on life;” so that 
Mother Juliana must have lived to be near, if not 
quite, a hundred years old. F. C. H. 


PRELATE MENTIONED BY es (3" S. x. 96 
et ante.) — By the “ - varseness ” of Warburton’s 
conversation, J. declares that he meant 
“nothing more than ans he was frequently rude, 
abrupt, unpolite, not very choice about the sort 
of phraseology in which he expressed himself.” 
And he repeats that “there is nothing in any re- 
cords which we have of his conversation, and 
nothing in his writings epistolary, or other, to in- 
timate a propensity in him to such sort of dis- 
course,” as Gibbon’s note would impute. 

In the Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs of 


The anchoress | 
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J. Cradock, published in 1828, occurs the fol- 


lowing : — 

“ Warburton, when tired of controversy, would send to 
the circulating libraries for basketsful of all the trash of 
the town, and the bishop would laugh by the hour at all 
the absurdities he glanced at. The learned world could 
never guess from whence the bishop obtained so many low 
anecdotes ; for his conversation, as well as some of his 
letters, were at times complete comedy.” (Under the 
heading of “ Bishop Hurd.”) 

The reader who will compare what I have 
placed in italics with the assertions of J. S. W., 
will see some reason to believe that Warburton 
went beyond his explanation of coarseness, and 
would be quite capable of what Gibbon professes 
to have heard of some prelate see” 

C. H. 


“Masestic Revran” (3S, ix. 218.)\—I sent a 
reply to this inquiry on the day of its appearance 
in “N. & Q.,” but which has not been inserted, 
nor has any other. I now repeat that there are 
ten words in the Law marked with these dots, 
having no accentual value : —Gen. xvi. 5, xviii. 9, 
xix, 33," xxxiii. 4, xxxvii. 12; Num. iii. 39, ix. 10, 
xxi. 30, xxix. 15; and Deut. xxix. 28. There are 
four in the Prophets :—2 Sam. xix. 20; Is. xliv. 9; 
Ezech. xli. 20, xlvi. 22. And one in the Hagio- 
grapha, Ps. xxvii. 13. In all fifteen places. The 
term majestic Reviah is not so correct as P32, 
nekuda, pointed, used by Bechai, who says these 
points indicate something peculiar. (See Bux- 
torff’s Thes. Gram. i. 6.) T. J. Buckton. 

Streatham Place, S. 

Sart Micnaer (3" S, x. 34.)—Although I 
have neither the desire nor the ability to sustain 
a ‘eological argument—even assuming that re- 
li. ous polemics are not by their very nature ex- 
ce ded from these pages — I may yet attempt a 
Leief and temperate rejoinder to F.C. H. Those 
can scarcely be culled “ private views” which are 
held by the Church of England in one of her 
Articles, in which she requires no man to believe 
what “is not read in Holy Scripture, nor may be 
proved thereby.” Try the plurality of archangels 
by this test, and the result is plain. 

With regard to the other matter, I admit that, 
on a detail of church-building and, much more, 
on a question of symbolism, the voice of antiquity 
ts all-powerful to my mind. From the tone of 
your correspondent’s remarks, it would seem that 
personal discourtesy lurks in something I have 
written. If I have stepped a line beyond “the limit 
of fair discussion, I have done so most unconsci- 
ously; and for that unwitting offence nothing 
remains but to offer a frank apology. I intended 
to abstain from anything like criticism on his 
suggestion for a symbol of St. Mic hael, and the 


Thee xtraordinary points in this place are mentioned 
iad St. Jerome. 
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little I did say was honestly meant to be appreci- 
ative; and, I might add, complimentary, were it 
not that his position and learning are too well 
assured to need compliments from any quarter. 
My reticence has evidently availed me so little 
that I might as well have said out at once that, 
whereas I was seeking a single and an existent 
emblem of the archangel, the suggestion made to 
me, inasmuch as it presented a novelty and a 
group, Was the exact reverse. 

Joun A. C. VINcent. 


I feel sure that the representation of St. Michael 
is not very uncommon. He is, as far as I remem- 
ber, figured as slaying the dragon with the pointed 
end of a cross. Unless my memory fails me, 
Martin Schin has a beautiful print, which was 
reproduced by Ottley. There is also a somewhat 
similar representation, possibly derived from the 
same example, in the Hortulus Anime, by Schaf- 
fener, early in the sixteenth century. J.C. J. 


Atmack’s (3" 8, ix. 416.)— Not a few persons, 
I am ashamed to say, have desired to conceal their 
origin, when either Scotch or Irish, on becoming 
residents in London. David Mallet in order to do 
so changed his name from Malloch; and Macklin 
the actor was originally Mac Laughlin. In the 
same manner we are told “a sturdy Celt from 
Galloway or Atholl, called Mac Caul, well known 
in the fashionable end of the town by keeping a 
famous subscription-house in Pall Mall, nearly 
opposite the Palace of St. James’s, by a slight 
transposition of his name gave birth to Almack’s.” 
This circumstance is mentioned in Delicie Lite- 
rarie (Lond. 1840, p. 121), the author of which 
refers to Kerr's Memoirs of Smellie, vol. i. pp. 436, 
437, Edin. 1811. Jepuson Hvusanp Smita. 


Sappatn Querres (3 S, x. 78.)—In replying 
to the above, F. C. H. asserts that “the word 
sabbath ought not, strictly speaking, to be applied 
to the Lord’s Day, or Sunday,” because “ it” (the 
word sabbath) “ signifies Saturday.” This strange 
assertion should scarcely have found place in 
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cided until we are informed on which day of the 
week the incidents recorded as happening on the 
“ first day ” of Genesis i. 5, took place. There is 
nothing in the Mosaic narrative to identify that 
“first day ” with our present Sunday, and conse- 
quently there is nothing to identify the “ seventh 
day” of chap. ii. 3, with the modern Saturday. 
The patriarchs, so far as we can ascertain, kept 
one-seventh part of their time sacred, or “ sancti- 
fied,” as a day of rest, and called it a sabbath; and 
this being precisely what we do now, there can be 
no objection to our also calling our day of rest by 
this significant and time-honoured name. That 
this was the idea attached to the word sabbath by 
the early Christian Church is sufficiently indicated 
by the use of the word caSfarieuds in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, iv. 9. M. 


Tur “Rovnpine” System (3S. x. 87) was in 
vogue in Andover some thirty years since, but it 
differed from that described in “N. & Q.” The 
surplus able-bodied labourers were billeted on the 
farmers and tradesmen in proportion to their several 
assessments, so that while a large farmer might have 
five or six labourers appointed to him solely, one 
labourer might be appointed to seven or fourteen 
tradesmen, serving a day each in a week or fort- 
night. It was done to prevent the labourers be- 
coming chargeable to the parish funds. It was in 
operation one or two winters, not more, but it was 
never popular either with the paupers or the rate- 
payers. Sam. SHaw. 

Andover. 


A custom not very unlike this was prevalent in 
North Lincolnshire some years ago. I do not 
think it is entirely discontinued yet. It was called 
going by house row. When there were persons 
belonging to a parish, or township, who could 
not get work, the farmers would in vestry agree 
to find them work at a rate of wages considerably 
below that of their regular labourers, on condition 


| that the time they should work for each man 


should be in proportion to the land he occupied, 


| or to the sum at which he was assessed to the 


“N. & Q.” Every one who has any acquaintance | 


with Hebrew knows that M3’, ed8Baroy, signifies 
cessation from labour, or rest, as is explained in 
Genesis ii. 2,3. It has no essential connection 
with any one of the seven days more than another, 
and probably owed its identification with what we 
now call Saturday to the fact (recorded in Deute- 
ronomy v. 15) that it was on that day that the 
children of Israel were brough. out of Egypt. 
The Christian Sunday is just as truly a rest, or a 


* sabbath,” as the Jewish Saturday was; the only | 


difference being that the latter commemorates the 
deliverance from Egypt, and the former the resur- 
rection of the Saviour. Which of the seven days 
was kept as a sabbath before the Exode we have 
no means of knowing; nor can the matter be de- 


| 
| 


K. P. D. E. 


Passage in “Ktne Jonny,” Act III. Sc. 3. 
(3'"¢ S. x. 83.)—A slight alteration of Mr. Cor- 
LIER’s emendations renders this passage perfectly 
clear. It should be read thus: — 

“.... Ifthe midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound not into the drowsy ear of night ” 
—that is, if it were now the deep stillness of 
midnight, when the faintest whisper may be heard, 
and yet when even the bell, with its iron tongue 
and brazen mouth tolling twelve, fails to leave any 
impression on the slumbering world around, then 
“T would into thy bosom pour my thoughts.” 
J. WETHERELL. 


poor’s rate. 
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Buriat or Livine Persons (3" 8. x. 89.)— 
Most of the terrible stories we hear of from time 
to time, about persons recovering from trance 
when in the grave, or when laid out for burial, 
are probably fables; but there are unquestionably 
some which, on investigation, would prove to be 
true. The subject is a fearful one, and requires 
careful examination by some scientific person. 

I published in “ N. & Q.” for Aug. 9, 1862, a list 
of books treating on this matter, to which your 
correspondent had better refer. The following 
references to the pages of “N. & Q.” will also be 
useful to him, as many of the articles are not en- 
tered in the indices under the word “ Burial”: 
1* S. vi. 245, 560; x. 2,33; 27S. ii. 103, 159, 
232, 278, 358 ; iii. 286, 305; iv. 258; v. 453, 514; 
vi. 298, 470; 3" S. ii. 28, 110, 156, 194, 291; iv. 
239. GRIME. 

A Crest Query (3% S. x. 88.)—I1 would 
strongly advise your correspondent B. A. M. to 
avoid the difficulty which his harness-maker has so 
properly suggested, by having on every portion of 
the harness where a crest can be displayed two 
demi-lions rampant, face to face. If B. A. M. were 
to put the arms under each crest, I think it would 
be an improvement. On the panels it would be 
advisable to have the demi-lions semés, with the 
heads in each case looking towards the horse's 
head—the guide in all heraldic difficulties. X. 


It is to be presumed that he who bears a 


crest had ancestors who wore it on their helmets. | 


I. A. M.’s ancestors, therefore, wore the demi- 


lion rampant facing towards the front, that is, | 


towards the horse’s head. B.A. M. should, there- 
fore, carry it on his harness or his coach-panels 


facing towards the front. The one side guardant | 


dexter, the other sinister. The coat of arms can- 
not be changed, being merely the shield. 

It is doubtless the case that, in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, the crests of many of the 
K. G's are placed on their helmets sideways, as 
they ure represented on paper; but this is surely 
wrong, for there is no really old representation of 
a crest so borne, the obvious facing of the animal 
being towards the foe. SEBASTIAN. 


B. A. M.’s harness-maker is quite correct. It 
has always been the custom from the earliest 
times that the charges on the caparisons of horses, 
&c. should face to the head of the animal: so 
that those bearings which on the one side face to 
the dexter, will, on the other side, look to the 
sinister. An examination of any impressions of 
ancient seals which bear a mounted effigy facing 
to the sinister, will put this beyond doubt. 

Similarly, the crests on helmets which were 
placed over the stalls of knights in churches were 
made to face towards the high altar, consequently 
those which were placed on the left side of the 
choir would be turned to the sinister; though, 
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with this exception, a crest so facing was an an- 
cient mark of illegitimacy. Examples of this 
custom will be found in the stalls of the original 
Chevaliers de la Toison d’Or, in the chapel of the 
Dukes of Burgundy at Dijon, and, if I remember 
rightly, in the cathedral at Bruges. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 

SocraL In.usrrations oF SWEDEN AND Nor- 
way (3" S. x. 89.)—I beg to recommend to your 
correspondent, G. W., the following books on the 
subject : — 

“Two Summers in Norway,” by the author of The 
Angler in Ireland, 2 vols. 1840, published at 21s. 

“The Northern Circuit ; a Tour in Sweden,” published 
at 5s. 

“ Marryat’s One Year in Sweden,” 2 vols. published 
at 28s. 

Joun Pieeor, Jun. 

Bet. Founper’s Name (3" §. x. 27.)—In the 
fifteenth century arose a flourishing bell-foundry 
in Norwich conducted for many years by the 
Brazier family. We find no Lombardic inscrip- 
tions on their bells; black-letter was always used, 
and of beautiful character. These bells always 


| have a shield charged with “three bells, two and 


one; the lower one crowned,” but the field is not 

always ermine in early examples, it was simply 

diapered. A foundry rather inferior to the above, 
but of great note, was established at Bury St. 

Edmunds. Bells of this foundry may be recog- 

nised by a shield charged with a bell pierced by 

two keys in saltier, a chief with a ducal crown 
between two pairs of arrows (compounded from 
the arms of Bury). Many of the best bells in 

Essex and Suffolk were made at this foundry. 

Joun Piaeor, Jun. 

“Quip LEvivs PENNA?” (3 S. ix. 511; x. 
119.) — There is another version of this ungallant 
epigram, for among translations out of “ rare 
authors” in Hayman’s Quodlibets lately come over 
From New Britaniola, Old Newfoundland, 1628, is 
found the following, but without the name of the 
author of the original : — 

“ What’s lighter than the wind? Thunder, you know. 
What’s lighter than that crack ? Lightning, I trow. 
What’s lighter than that flame ? Why, sure a woman. 
What’s lighter now than that? Nay, that knows no 

man.” 

Quarles has an epigram cognate to this, in which 
he makes light of the world in general, and not 
only of the female sex. (Zmblems, book 1. 4) : — 
“ My soul, what’s lighter than a feather? Wind. 

Than wind? The fire. And what than fire? The 

mind. 

What's lighter than the mind? A thought. Than 

thought ? 

This bubble world. What than this bubble ? aan" 


Your correspondents not having satisfactorily 
accounted for the quotation “ Quid levius penna? ” 
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[ incline to think that this version, of which I 
know the source, is the original — 

“ Vento quid levius ? fulgur. Quid fulgure ? flamma, 

Flamma quid? mulier. Quid muliere? nibil.” 
MS. Harl. No. 3362, fol. 47, 15th century. 
Where also, for the benefit of our friend the miso- 
gynist, is the following pendant : — 
“ Est in quadrupede pes quintus, in zequore pulvis, 
In scirpo nodus, in muliere fides,” 
* IGNATIUS. 

[ saw last year at Caen, Normandy, a very 
amusing French work containing all the hard 
speeches which great writers, ancient and modern, 
had levelled at the fair sex. 

Should G. E. be making a similar collection, I 
should be glad to send him some contributions, 
provided he would, like the gallant Frenchman, 
form a collection of the principal testimonies in 
the same authors, to their virtues, and therefore 
give my address. Groree TRAGETT. 

Awbridge Danes, Romsey. 

Epmvunp Paruetr (3 S. x. 91.) —He was 
educated at Caius College, Cambridge, graduating 
B.A. 1619, and M.A. 1623. After leaving the 
University, he obtained the vicarage of Broxbourn, 
Hertfordshire, with ws annexed chapelry of Hod- 
desdon. The date of his prese ntation to this 


living does not ety but his successor, Richard 
Hawis, was presented on July 23, 1666. 


(New- 
court’s Repertorium, i. 813; Clutterbuck’s JZerts, 
ii. 62.) In 1667 he was presented by Sir Ralph 
Hare to the vicarage of Stow Bardolph, in Nor- 
folk, and held it until his death in 1674. He ap- 
nears to have been owner of the advowson of 
Stradset in Norfolk. 

About the year 1644 he addressed a letter, in 
very indifferent rhyme, “to his honoured friend, 
Mr. Marmaduke Rawdon, in the Canaries.” Mr. 
Grosart will find it printed in The Life of Mar- 
maduke Rawdon (Camd. Soc.), p. 33, 34. 

Tnompson Cooper, F.S.A. 

Unwritten Books (3" 8S. x. 90.)—I have a 
copy of the Unwritten Book by Lordan; it is a 
typographic curiosity, and will bear comparison 
with many elaborated and corrected with great 
labour. s. 8. 


Cotumavus (3° 8, x. 45.)—I can inform Canon 
Datton, from personal observation sixteen years 
ago, of the correct version of the lines being as 
stated by him : — 

* A’ Castilla y 4 Leon, 
Nuevo mundo dié Colon. 

“At the west end of the centre aisle lies buried Fer- 
nando, son of Columbus, or Colon, as Spaniards call him. 
Many travellers describe this as the tomb of Columbus 
himself, who died at Valladolid, and whose bones at last 
rest in the Havana.”— Murray's Handbook, Pt. I. p. 252. 

®. 
says that 
“N. & Q.” 


Ford, in his Handbook to Spain, 
Columbus died at Valladolid. In 
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[34 S. X. Ava. 18, °66, 


(2°¢ S. xii. 401), I gave the four different read- 
ings of the motto. The one quoted by Canon 
Datton from Washington Irving agrees with the 
version of Menétrier; but Favyn and Argote de 
Molina give it in the other form : — 
“ A’ Castilla vy 4 Leon, 

Nuevo mundo dié Colon.” 
And this I believe to be correct. Ford (p. 252) 
gives it as above, from the tomb of Fernando 
Columbus in the Cathedral of Seville, which 
should think conclusive. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose, N.B. 

Bett Query (3° S, x. 66.)—The word milonem 
cannot be intended for Milo, who, though re- 
markable for strength, was still more so for 
voracity, and is inapplicable to church bells. I 
suppose an error in the inscription, and should 
read melodam for milonem, in which case R. Gray 
would appear to have tuned the bells. 

T. J. Buexton. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
resses are given for that purpose: — 
H. Poacere’s Inotraw Qoeen. 
ci~o Antnor. 
Lamuee's Daacon or Wantier. 


Wanted by Rev. J. Maskell, Tower Hill, E.C. 


Tae News (a newspaper). The volumes for the years 1805 and 1825 to 
1828 inclusive, to complete a set. 


Wanted by Wr. Edward Y. Lowne, 13, New Broad Street, City. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We are compelled this week to omit our usual Notes on Books. 

Lup. We understand the Papers read before the London Congress of 
the Archwological Institute are to be published by Mr. Murray. 

F. Nereanpo. Perhaps the best work available at present is A Gram- 
mar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from the Danish af E Rask, by B. 
Thorpe. Second Editon, corrected and improved. Lond. 8vo, 1865. 

. Bosworth is pow qoseed ona new edition of his Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary. See* N. 3rd 8. ix. 395. 

We wet The beet Dictionary of Monkish Latinity is the Promovto- 
rium Parvulorum, edited by Albert Way for the Camden Society. There 
is also A Volume of Vocabularies from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
Century, published at the expense of Mr. Joseph Mayer. 

W. P. P. Toe means height. See** N. & Q..” 2nd 8. i. 471; ii. 46.— 
For printing the word Aven in the church service in Roman and Italic, 
see 2nd 5. xii. 46, 114. 

H. W. The superstition of spilling the salt was discussed in our 3rd S. 
vii. a 348, 367, 385. 

T D, The line, “* Men are pase aoe of a larger growth,’ 
in ‘D ryden’s Ail for Love, Act IV. 

oremaricos., For the le ngth of ‘the "Jargest rivers in the world, sce 
the “P ‘enny Cyclopedia, art. Rivers. 

T. B. For the origin of the Whitebait Dinner see“ N. & Q.,” 
xii. 168. 

W. H. 8S. An account of “ Waking the Dead” will be found in 
Brand's * Popular Antiquities, ii. 225, ed. 1849, art. “ The Lake- Wake 

J.E.8. Dilettante, a lover of music and painting, is from the Italian. 
Though ‘the Crusca has not this word, y yet it is common in Italy. 

#*« Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of aii Booksellers and Newsmen, price |s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

“ Nores ano Qvenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowracy Pants. The Subccrigtion for Stameep Cortes for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publish-r (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) is lis, 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutiam G. Surra, 32, 
Wettinoron Sracer, Straann, W.C., w also all Communications 
ron tus Error should be addressed, 


“Nores & Qcen:es” is registered for transmission abroad, 


* occurs 


ist 8. 











